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JEMMY. AND JENNY JESSAMY, 


1 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CH AF, .< 


MAY MORE PROPERLY BE CALLED 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE EN- 
SUING HISTORY, THAN PART OF 
IT, | 


* EMM and Jenny Jeſ- 
ſamy were originally de- 


J C ſcended from two male 


branches of the ſame fa- 
mily, as it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, they 
both being of the ſame name, and hav- 
ing the ſame eſcutcheon; but to trace 
how far the relationſhip between them 


was removed, would require much 


time and trouble in examining old re- 
cords, memorandums, and church-re- 


giſters, and coſt more than the acquiſi- 


tion would be worth, as it could not be 
found any way material to the hiſtory. 
It hall therefore ſuffice to ſay, that 


Jemmy was the only ſon of a gentle- 


man of a competent eſtate, and Jenny 
ſole daughter and heireſs of a wealthy 
merchant; that their parents had always 
called couſins, had lived with each 


other in the moſt perfect friendſhip, the 


tokens of which each ſeemed equally 
defirous ſhould continue, beyond the 
grave; and, to this end, reſolved on a 


marriage between their children, pro- 


444 
* 


© Children, like tender oſiers, take the bow; 
And, as they firſt are faſhion d, ſtill will - 


grow. 


Jemmy, who had four years the ad- 
vantage of Jenny, was taught to call 
her his little wife, even while in her 
cradlez and Jenny no ſooner began to 
ſpeak, than fhe was made to ſay the loy« 
ed her huſband Jemmy in her heart. 

As their years increaſed, and they 
became capable of receiving the firſt 
rudiments of education befitting their 
different ſexes, Jemmy was ſent fo 
Eton, and Jenny to a boarding-ſchool 
at a ſmall village not far from London: 
but, to ee A this ſeparation, they 
were inſtrudted, by thoſe who had the 


care of them, to write. little epiltles io 
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each other, which they diftated in terms 
ſuitable to their age and innocence, 
and ſerved to keep alive that ſpirit of 
affection which had been inculcated in 
their more early infancy. When the 
times of breaking-up allowed them to 
return to their friends, they were ſel- 
dom aſunder; they partook together 
all thoſe diverſions prepared for them 
by their indulgent parents; and ſome- 
times Jemmy, and ſometimes Jenny, 
| were at the head of the feaſt, all others 
being but their invited gueſts. Jemmy 
was continually preſenting Jenny with 
ſome curious and new- invented toy 
and the firſt-fruits of Jenny's handy- 
work was a fine embroidered waiſtcoat 
and cap for Jemmy. . LO 

By this means it became a kind of 
ſecond nature in them to love each 
other: the affection they began in in- 
fancy grew up with their years; and 
if what they felt as they approached 
nearer to maturity did not amount to a 
paſſion, it-was, at leaſt, ſomewhat more 
than is ordinarily found between a bro- 
ther and a ſiſter. | 

The two fathers, however, were high- 
ly contented with the effect their endea- 
yours had produced in the hearts of 
their children; and doubted not but, 
by the prudent meaſures that had been 

taken in the education of both, they 
ſhould one day ſee them make very 
ſhining figures in the ſtate of marriage; 

- which they reſolved ſhould be delayed 
no longer than till Jemmy had arrived 
at the age of one-and-twenty, at which 

'time Jenny would be ſome months paſt 
ſeventeen, | 

But how uncertain is life! How fal- 
lible the proſpects it preſents! It often 
happens that, when they. ſeem moſt 
near, they either vaniſh of themſelves, 
or weare ſuddenly ſnatched from them. 
The father of Jenny, though a man 
whoſe healthy conſtitution, accordin 
to all appearance, promiſed a muc 

' Jonger date, died in an apoplectick fit; 
nod the became an orphan three years 
before the time prefixed for the com- 

Pletion of her marriage. 

This fatal accident muſt neceſſarily 
involve the tender and affectionate heart 
of this young girl in very great afflic- 
tion; but it was leſs N felt, at 
ſhe had always been bred to look on 
the father of ſemmy as a ſecond parent 

0 herſelf; ſhe therefore heſitated not 


to commit the large fortune ſhe was 
left miſtreſs of entirely to his care, and 
choſe him for her guardian, according 
to the forms of law. | 

Soon after her father's death, finding 
ſhe had attained all thoſe accompliſh- 
ments that could be taught her in a 
boarding- ſchool, ſhe removed from 
thence; and, with the approbation of 
her guardian, went to hve with a fa- 
mily where the had a much better op- 
portunity of ſeeing the world, and 
knowing how to conform herſelf to the 
cuſtoms and manners of it, than ever 
ſhe could have done by the preciſe rules 
obſerved in the place ſhe came from. 

Jemmy had ſome time before left 
Eton, and was gone to Oxford in order 
to finiſh his ſtudies; but he obtained 
leave from the head of the college to 


make frequent viſits to London, in- 


duced thereto by the double obligation 
of teſtifying his duty to his father and 
affection to his miſtreſs., To theſe two 
motives, a third, perhaps, might be 
added, equally prevalent with either of 
the former; that of partaking the plea- 
ſures of the town, of which he was no 
leſs fond than moſt others of his ſex 
and age. | | | 
He was but juſt returned to the uni- 


verſity, from whence he had made a 


pretty long excurſion, when he was 
ſuddenly recalled to London. The old 
entleman was ſeized with a pleuretick 
ever Which, notwithſtanding all the 
remedies proper in ſuch caſes were ap- 
N made ſo ſwift a progreſs towards 
his heart, as threatened an immediate 
diſſolution. It indeed proved ſo; for 
though Jemmy, on the melancholy 
news, took horſe the ſame moment, 


and rode poſt to town, he arrived but 


juſt time enough to ſee this beſt of fa. 

thers breathe his laſt. | 
The pangs of death were on him, yet 

were his ſenſes perfect. On his ſon's 


approach, a gleam of ſatisfaction dif- 


fuſed itſelf throughout all his late diſ- 
ordered features: he collected all the 
ſtrength that was left in him to raiſe 
himſelf a little; and, taking hold of 
Jemmy's hand, and joining it to that 
of Jenny's, who ſat weeping by the 
bed- fide—* My dear children, ſaid he, 
I regret the loſs of life for nothing ſo 
much as becauſe I ſhall be deprived 
© of ſeeing that happineſs which, I 


© hope, you will ſoon enjoy _ 
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He would have added ſomething more; 
but his voice forſook him, and he ex- 
pired that inſtant. 
Few young heirs look upon any thing 
as a real matter of affliftion which 
makes them maſters of themſelves and 
fortunes. But Jemmy was of a diffe- 
rent way of thinking: he had a great 
ſhare both of good - ſenſe and good- 
nature; and, beſides what filial duty 
demanded from him, love and gratt- 
tude for the indulgences with which he 
had always been treated by his father, 
made him lament his loſs with the moſt 
unfeigned and 3 ſorrow. | 
Jenny was alſo very deeply affected 
at this event: ſhe had been truly ſen- 
ſible of the value ſhe ought to ſet upon 
ſo faithful a guardian, and ſo fincere a 
friend ; and, while ſhe uſed her endea- 
vours to give his ſon ſome conſolation, 
ftood in almoſt equal need of receiving 


__-therſelf. 


'The prudent old gentleman, though 
perhaps without any apprehenſions of 
Cling ſo near his end, had ſome months 
before made his will; by which it ap- 

ared, on examination, that he had 
appointed truſtees to manage both for 
his ſon and intended daughter-in-law, 
in caſe he ſhould die before they arrived 


at the age of acting for themſelves; and 


alſo that, by his great œconomy, he 
had ſaved, out of the receipts of his 
eſtates, ſeveral conſiderable: ſums of 
money, which he had placed in the 
ublick funds; ſo that Jemmy found 
Fimſelf in poſſeſſion of a much larger 
fortune than he had imagined, or had 
been made to hope for. 
| Soon after the melancholy ſolemnity 
of the funeral was over, he returned to 
Oxford; but ſtaid no longer there than 
was neceſſary to take a decent leave of 
the gentlemen of the college, and other 
ſtudents with whom he had contracte 
- the moſt intimacy. * ; 
But none of his friends or acquain- 
tance either wondered at or condemned 
the hafte he made to quit the univerſity, 
not doubting but the ſole motive of his 
doing ſo was the laudable affection for 
the lady intended to be his future bride. 


HAP. II. 


CONTAINS THE NARRATIVE or A 
VERY ODD. ADVENTURE, BUT 
PERFECTLY A- PROPOS, THOUGH 


4 * 


AT PRESENT IT MAY PERHAPS 
APPEAR A LITTLE FOREIGN ro 
THE BUSINESS IN HAND. 


URING the ſhort time that 
| Jemmy ſtaid at Oxford, his fair 
miſtreſs took it into her head to make a 
viſit to a friend in the country, about 
ſome one or two and twenty miles diſ- 
tant from London; where ſhe had re- 
ceived ſeveral preſſing invitations to 
come, but had been hitherto prevented 
from complying by one accident or 
other. . 

This was a young lady for whom 
Jenny had as great a regard as for any 
one of her female acquaintance; they 
had received part of their education ta- 
gether: and though Sophia, for ſo ſhe 
was called, being ſomewhat older than 
Jenny, had much ſooner left the ſchool, 
— their intimacy was not broken off 

y this ſeparation; and they continued 
to ſee each other as often as opportu- 


nity permitted. But the brother f 


Sophia, who was a batchelor, having 
prevailed with his ſiſter to come down, 


and take upon her the management of 


his houſe, had now occalioned be- 
tween theſe ladies an abſence for m 
months. : 

Tt is not, therefore, to be doubted, 
but that Jenny found herſelf very fin- 
cerely welcome. Sophia omitted no- 
thing that might convince her that ſhe 
was ſo; and as nothing more truly de- 
monſtrates the cordiality of the heart 
than an open and undiſguiſed beha- 
viour, theſe ladies reciprocally related 
to each other all the little accidents that 
had befallen either of them ſince laſt 
they parted. 

Among other things that Sophia 
communicated to her fair gueſt, ſhe told 
her that her brother was about marry- 
ing, and at preſent was in London pro- 
ſecuting his addreſſes for that purpoſe 
to a young lady of condition: © Which, 
ſaid ſhe, * if he ſucceeds in, I ſhall not 
long be reſident in the country, as he 
© then will have no farther occaſion for 
* my aſſiſtance ; nor ſhould I chuſe to 
© continue in the houſe with a ſiſter · in 
« law. | 

I ſincerely wiſh him all the happi- 
© neſs he can hope for, replied Jenny, 
* not only as he is your brother, but 
© for his own ſake alſo; fince I believe 
© there are few men who deſerve more. 
W We are both extremely obliged to 

you, 


5 * 
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© you, my dear, returned the other; 
but I fear——” 

She was going on with ſomething 
which, it is likely, would have let Jenny 
Into the quality and character of the in- 
tended bride ; but was interrupted by a 
ſervant, who came haſtily into the room, 
and told her that his maſter was juſt 
alighted at the gate out of a landau and 
fix, and had brought a very fine lady 
home with him. 

© Bleſs me !* cried Sophia, in a great 

ſurprize, the thing we were ſpeak- 
© ing of is certainly eompleated ! But, 
come, continued fhe, let us go 


© down' to receive them, and be con- 


© vinced.” 

In ſpeaking theſe words ſhe took 
Jenny by - the hand, in order to do as 
the had ſaid ; but was prevented by the 
fight of her brother and the miſtreſs of 


his affections, who had come laughing 


up, and were already on the top of the 
ſtair-caſe; on which ſhe retired ſome 
paces back, to give them room to en- 


ter. 

This gentleman, whom I ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of Rodophil, im- 
-mediately preſented Sophia to the Jady, 
Hying—* This, Madam, is the ſiſter 
L have often mentioned to you. They 


ten ſaluted each other with a great deal 


of politeneſs, while he paid his compli- 
-ments to Jenny; but had no ſooner 


done ſo, than, turning to Sophia—* I 


am come a little unexpectedly upon 
© you, ſiſter,” ſaid he; © but, to make 
© amends, have brought home a lady, 
'© who will be ſo good as to take off 
© your hands the trouble of managing 
'© my family.” 

© I am very ready to reſign my place, 


- +yeplied ſhe with a ſmile, to one who, 
by 


© I doubt not, will much better fit it: 
but, Sir, ' purſued ſhe, in the ſame gay 


air, I think you ſhould have put it in 
my power to have given you the laſt 
'© caſt of my office in a more elegant 
*© manner than I am now capable of 


doing in this ſudden ſurprize.? 

© Nay, as to that matter, child, cried 
the lady in a very familiar, and indeed 
-fomewhat of a —— tone, you 
© have nothing to accuſe him of on this 


.-© account; for I aſſure you neither of 


© us thought of being here to-night, 


4 two hours before we ſet out from 
London: but I know not how it hap. 
- '© pened, but we were both in a frolick - 
- <4 ſome humour; he ſwore he would 


the elegance of the table, but a 
more politeneſs of behaviour in the per- 


© have me, and I ſwore if he had, he 
© ſhould run away with me: the im- 
« pudent thing took me at my word, 
« ſent in a minute for a landau and fix, 


© thruſt me into it, and hurried me 
© away without any farther preparation 


© than juſt as you ſee. | 
© Then the ceremony is not yet per- 
* formed,” ſaid Sophia. No, replied 


her brother; © but I hope to-morrow 


morning will put a final end to my 


-© ſuſpenſe, and.make me happy in my 


© utmoſt wiſhes, - What ſay you, Ma- 
dam, purſued he to the lady; ſhall 
© it not be ſo?'—" What occaſion has 
© the man to aſk any queſtions?” an- 
ſwered ſhe, patting him on the cheek ; 
* you have got me into your poſſeſſion 
© here, and muſt even do with me-what 
you will.” 

Soon after this Sophia withdrew, to 
give the neceſſary orders for prepar- 
ing ſupper; which, in ſpite of being 
taken ſo unawares, was ſerved up in a 
manner that ſhewed there was little need 
of the apology ſhe had made on the firſt 
entrance of her new gueſt. 

Nothing was wanting to es 116 


ittle 
ſon for whom chiefly ſuch care had been 
taken in furniſhing it: but though ſhe 
was the daughter of a nobleman, and 


could not fail of having had an educa- 
tion ſuitable to her birth ; yet the pride 


of blood, the inſolence of flattered beau - 


2 and the vanity of imagining that 
e could do nothing unbecoming in 
her, made her act and talk in ſo affect 


ed and ſo odd a manner, as greatly de- 


faced all the charms ſhe had received 
from Nature. . 
© You are very ugly, Rodophil,” 


would ſhe cry; © I wonder what it is 1 


© like you for! then rejoined with the 
ſame breath— Well, you are a dear 
© bewitching toad, howeverl' One mo- 


ment ſhe would A bee him from her, 


ſwearing ſhe hated him; the next pull 
him towards her, proteſting he could 
not be too near. Her diſcourſe: to the 


ladies was alſo of the ſame piece: ſhe 
told Sophia, ſhe had a pair 7 


fine eyes, 
but did not look as if ſhe knew ſhe had 
any ſuch things in her head; and laugh- 
ed at Jenny, as having reaſon to accuſe 


Nature for not having endued her with 
the talent of elocution. 
Jenny, indeed, ſpoke but little the 


whole evening z but as her filence was 
occaſioned 


y > ** 
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| occaſioned by the other's exceſs of vo- 


lubility, the uſual vivacity of her tem- 

r was rouzed by this reproach; and 
ſhe replied with ſome tartneſs—* Ma- 
« dam, if Sophia and myſelf were half 
© ſo conſcious as your ladyſhip ſeems 
© to be of having every thing we ſaid 
4 approved of, we ſhould certainly be 
© all ſpeakers, and no hearers; and con- 
© ſequently this gentleman here be in 
danger of loſing one of his ſenſes, if 
* man in love can be ſuppoſed to have 
. 


any. | 
| The lady, in ſpite of all the aſſur- 
ance ſhe was poll: ſſed of, could not avoid 
appearing # little diſconcerted at what 
Jenny had ſaid. Rodophil perceiving 
it, thought himſelf obliged, as a lover, 
to take up the word; and, turning to 
Jenny—* Madam, ſaid he to her, the 
man who has the honour to be capa- 
« ble of diſtinguiſhing the perfections 
© of that lady muſt certainly be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have no ſenſes for any thing but 
6 her. 

Jenny made no other reply to this, 
than ſhe doubted not but his paſſion 
was worthy of the object that inſpired it; 
and, after a few hours paflcd in a con- 
vertation not material enough to be re- 
peated, Sophia conducted the miſtreſs 
of her brother to an apartment ſhe had 
cauſed to be got ready for her; and, 
through reſpect to him, waited in the 
room till ſhe had ſeen her into bed. 

Jenny having always been a ſharer 
with Sophia in the ſame bed, when they 
were together at the boarding-ſchool, 
would not hear of ſleeping apart from 
her during the time ſhe ſtayed in the 
country; not only to avoid giving any 
unneceſſary trouble to the family, but 
alſo becauſe ſne was willing to loſe as 
little of her company as poſſible. 

Though the wy 8 was pretty far ad- 
vanced when the ladies went into their 
chamber, neither of them had the power 
to cloſe their eyes without diſcovering 
to the other ſome part of their ſenti- 
ments in relation to the intended bride. 
T bat a young maid of quality ſhould 
fuffer herſelf to be conducted in fo odd 
a manner by a gentleman to his coun- 
try ſeat; and that ſhe ſhould behave to- 
wards him in ſo affected, and indeed ſo 
_ confident a manner, in the preſence of 
two perſons of her own ſex whom the 
had never ſeen before ; had ſomething 
in it fo new, and ſo ſtrange to them, 


2 


had the evening before been { wildly 


that they could not well find words ts 
expreſs their aſtoniſhment, 

© It muſt certainly be an exceſs of 
love,” ſaid Jenny, that can oblige a 
man of Rodophil's good underſtand- 
ing to bear with ſuch extravagances 
in the woman he makes choice of tor 
a wife.“ 

As for love, replied the other, I 
believe that is quite out of the queſ- 
tion; I think I may be pretty poli - 
tive, from a thouland circumttances, 
that my brother is neither charmed 
with the beauties of her perſon, nor 
blind to the follies of her temper; 
but he imagines (how rightly-I can 
not as yet take upon me to deter- 
mine) that her fortune, her birth, an 
the intereſt of her family, will com- 
penſate for all other deficiencies.” 

Women, for the moſt part, are hut 
too juſtly accuſed of being ſevere on the 
foibles of each other; and ſome will 
have it, that they even take a malicious 
pleaſure in finding lomething to con- 
demn. But it was not by this propen- 
ſity that either of theſe ladies was int - 
gated: the one, who loyed her brother 
extremely, was ſorry and aſhamed at 
having obſerved ſuch errors in a wo- 
man who was to be his partner for 
life; and the other, more through good- 
nature than the contrary, was vexed 
when any opportunity for centure pre- 
ſented itſelſ. 

Rodophil, however, full of the 
thoughts of being a bridegroom, quit- 
ted his bed much fooner than he was 
accuſtomed to do, and went to aneighe 
bouring clergyman, who having li- 
cences always ready by him, got one 
immediately filled up with the two par- 
ties names; and as the thing was to be 
private, promiled to bring a friend with 
him, vrho ſhould officiate in giving the 
lady's hand. | 

Sophia alſo roſe very early that 
morning; being willing, in ſpite of her 
diſlike to this match, to do it all the 
honour in her power, and that the ſhort- 
neſs of the time would admit of. 

None of the family were fluggards 
on this occaſion; all appeared in their 
ſeveral ſtations alert and chearful z 
ſprightlineſs ſat on every face, except _ 
that of the intended bride. But never 
was there ſo ſtrange, ſo ſudden a tranſ- 
formation in any one perſon: ſhe that 
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gay and volatile, even to a ridiculous 
exceſs, was now become quite moped 
and ftupid ; twice had Sophia been in 
her chamber before ſhe could prevail 
on her to leave it to come down ſtairs; 
and when Rodophil accoſted her with 
the uſual falutation of the morning, 
and told her it was the happieſt he had 
ever ſeen, ſhe made no anſwer, nor 
fcarce vouchſafed to look upon him/ 
On the ſight of the clergyman and 
his friend, who came exactly at the 
time they were expected by Rodophil— 
© What is all this for?“ ſaid ſhe ſud- 
denly ; Jill not be married. Not 
© married, Madam!“ cried Rodophil ; 
0 pou are not certainly in earneſt.— 
© Indeed but I am: ſo pray let the 
« parſon go about his buſineſs ; for he 
© has none with me at this time.” 
What is it you mean, Madam?“ 
demanded Rodophil, ſo much con- 
founded that he could ſcarceutter theſe 
few words. © I have told you, an- 
twered the, © that I will not be married, 
© at leaſt at preſent; therefore ſend 
© away the man.“ | : 
© I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid the reverend 


divine, that you did not take care to 


© be better acquainted with the lady's 
mind before you gave us the trouble 
© of waiting on you: and with theſe 
words went haſtily out of the room, fol- 
Jowed by the gentleman he had brought 
with bim, equally affronted as ſurprized. 

Rodephil went after them, to make 
the beſt apology he could for the ca- 
Price, as he then imagined it, of the la- 
dy's humour. Sophia and Jenny were 
all this time in ſuch a conſternation, 
that they could only look ſometimes on 
the perſon who had occaſioned it, and 
ſometimes on each other, without being 
able to ſpeak a fingle ſyllable. 

Rodophil returned; and, with a coun- 
tenance which teſtified the reſentment 
of his heart—* Madam, ſaid he to the 
lady, © what have I done to deſerve that 
« you ſhould treat me in this manner ? 
© What motive could induce you to 
render me the jeſt of the whole coun- 
* try 8 ö 

« If you thought me unworthy of 
© the honour I ſolicited,* purſued be, 
s wherefore did you encourage me to 
© hope it? Affign at leaft ſome reafon 
for ſo ſtrange a reverſe in your beha- 
© yiour towards me. Theſe queſtions, 
und ſeveral others to the ſame purpoſe, 
being repeated over and over, the ar laſt 


replied, that ſhe would ſatisfy him, but 
nobody elſe. 

Sophia, on hearing this, ſtarted im- 
mediately from her ſeat, crying“ Oh, 
Madam! we will be no hindrance to 
© the eclaircifſement my brother has fo 
© much right to expect.“ In fpeaking 
this ſhe left them together, taking Jenny 
with her. 

Her curiofity was, however, raiſed to 
a pitch too high not to inſpire her with 
an eagerneſs to be one of the firſt at the 


explanation of this myſtery : it preſent- 


ly came into her head, that there was a 
cloſet which opened from the paſſage, 


and was divided from the room where' 


Rodophil and the lady were but by a 
thin partition; and gueſſing her friend's 
impatience by her own, they both went 
together, as ſoftly as poſſible, into this 
little recefs ; where, putting their ears 
cloſe to the pannel of the wainſcot, they 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh what diſcourſe 
paſſed on the other fide. 

As in reaching this place they were 
obliged to take a circvit through a gal- 
lery of a pretty large extent, they loſt 
ſome part of what had been ſaid, but 
arrived time enough to be witneſſes of 
the main point, and to which all that 
had paſſed before could have been only 
the prelude. | 

© Married !* they heard Rodophil 
ery, with a voice fonorous enough to 
have been audible at a much greater 
diſtance, * Death and Fuies! when, 
< where, to whom ?*—* You have no 
occahon,” replied the lady, © to put 
yourſelf into this violent agitation z 
I dare fay I may be eafly unmarried 
again.“ 9 

Confuſion!' rejoined Rodophil; 
what trifling is here! Married, and 
may be eafily unmarried again! For 
Heaven's fake, Madam, explain the 
meaning of all this, if there be really 

any meaning in what you ſay} 
Have a little patience, replied the; 
Iwill tell you every thing. Vou muſt 
know, that Captain La Val perſuad- 
ed me one day to go with him to 
May-Fair Chapel, where a man in a 
black coat read ſomething over to us; 
it was the marriage- ceremony, I 
think: for my part, I did nothing 
but laugh all the time, yet the crea» 
ture has ever ſince taken it into his 

head to imagine I am his wife.“ 
« Very likely, indeed, ſaid Radophil 
ſcornfully: and what followed? 
| * Nay, 
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* Nay, what ſignifies what followed?“ 
oried ſhe: the buſineſs is to get this 
© fooliſh marriage diſſolved ; which I 
© think may eaſily be done, eſpecially 
6 as there were no witneſſes, and we 
© now heartily hate one another.”— 
Were theſe always your ſentiments?” 
demanded Rodophil. * No,” anſwer- 


ed ſhe; © he pretended a furious paſ-- 


© fion for me, and I liked him well 
© enough; but he is now as indifferent 
© as moſt other huſbands, and I have 
© never been able to endure him ſince I 
© caine acquainted with you: there- 

fore, my dear Rodophil, help me to 
get quite rid of him.“ | 

© As how, pray?” ſaid he. Oh, I 
c have contrived the means, anſwered 
ſhe—* you muſt ſend him a challenge; 
© I know he does not love fighting, 
© though he has made two campaigns, 
© and I believe. will be glad to relin- 
© quiſh me rather than come to tilt- 
© work : but if he ſhould venture, you 
« will certainly have the better; for I 
© am told he does not underitand the 
© {word.” | 

© I am highly obliged to you, Ma- 
£ dam,” replied he, with the extremeſt 
eiſdain, *for the undertaking you would 
c engagemein ; but really it is not my 
humous to riſque my own throat, or 

attempt cutting that of another man, 
in the hope of becoming mafter ef 
his property: and I am fo far from 
envying the good fortune of my rival, 
that I wiſh him all the happineſs a 
man can enjoy with a lady of your 
conſummate virtue and diſcretion.” 

© Ungrateful creature l' cried ſhe, 
burſting into tears, * is this the love 
© you 4 profeſſed for me, or a re- 
© compenſe for the proofs you have re- 
© ceived of mine? — Oh, Madam,“ 
replied he, ſtill more contemptuouſly, 
you will find I know how to ſet a 
© juſt value on ſuck: love as yours; the 
© landau that brought us is not yet re- 
© turned, and is at your ſervice, to con- 
© du&t you to your huſband's arms, or 
s wherever you think proper.” 

On this ſhe called him Monſter, Vil- 
lain, and all-the names that rage and 
diſappointment could ſuggeſt; but he, 
little regarding what ſhe ſaid, rung the 
bell for a ſervant, and ordered the lan- 
dau ſhould be immediately brought. 
Our fair eve-droppers thought this a 
proper cue for entrance, and came forth 

from their concealment; * Siſter,” ſaid 
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Rodophil, © I leave you to take care of 
© this lady, who ſeems a little diſorder- 
© ed; I am going out,” 

Sophia, atter her brother had left the 
room, began to ſay ſome civil things, 
in order to moderate the diſtraction the 
appeared in: but ſhe anſwered not a 
word ; and as ſoon as the landau was 
at the gate, flung herſelf into it with- 
out any farther ceremony. But what 
effect her behaviour had on the minds 
of thoſe ſhe left behind, the reader will 
preſently diſcover. + 


CHAP. III. 


IS OF STILL MORE IMPORTANCE 
. THAN THE FORMER. 


1 H Rodophil, as Sophia 
had told Jenny, was not poſſeſſed 
of any real paſſion for this capricious 
lady, and had been inſtigated merely by 
the proſpect of advantage to make his 
addreſſes to her; yet was he fo much 
chagrined at being expoſed, by her folly, 
to the ridicule of the neighbourhood, 
from the thought it could not be kept 
a ſecret, that he went directly to the 
houſe of an intimate friend, and would 
not be prevailed upon to return to his 
own for a conſiderable time. 

As for the two young ladies, the 


conſternation they were in at what they 


had ſeen and heard, is not to be deſcribe 
ed: nothing but the conviction of their 
own ſenſes could have made either of 
them believe it poſſible, that a perſon, 
ſuch as had juſt now left them, could 
have acted in the manner ſhe had done. 
The diſcourſe they had together, af- 
ter ſhe was gone, was ſuitable to the 
occaſion : I know, ſaid Sophia, © that 
there are ſome men who have ſo much 
vanity and aſſurance, that they will 
take no denial, nor quit their preten- 
ſions without ſome extraordinary me- 
thod be taken to compel them to it; 
but I can aſſure you this was not the 
caſe with my brother. I have very 
good reaſons to believe ſhe made him 
the firſt advances; and am certain 
that, if ſhe did not, ſhe at leaſt highly 

encouraged his addreſſes. 
That you may not think, conti- 
nued ſhe, that I am excited to ſpeak 
© in this manner through the natural 
s affeRion to my brother, I will ſhew 
6 you a letter, which he happening to 
B drop, 
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drop, I took up, and never returned; 
© becauſe I was unwilling to let him 
know I had ſeen it,” 

In ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe took a 
paper out of her pocket, and put it in- 


to Jenny's hands; which the young lady 


haſtily opening, found the contents 2s 
follow, | 


10 26%, ESN. 


9 1 Have had a thouſand lovers, but 
never found one ſo eaſily repul- 
# ſed: if you had loved me with half 
E that violent paſſion. you pretended, 
you would have remembered what the 
© poet makes Jupiter ſay of our ſex— 


te gave them but one tongue to form denials, 
tc And two fine eyes to yield a kind compli- 
cc ance," 


Mine muſt have been very unintel- 
5 ligible, indeed, if they did not inform 
© you that my heart was far from being 


diſpleaſed at the fine things you ſaid 


© to me; were you then to take it for 
4 granted that I did not like you, be- 
C cauſe I told you ſo, and gallop im- 
mediately out of town, as if abſolute - 
ly deſpairing ever to obtain me? 
fFaint- hearted creature! I pity your 
F want of ſpirit; a man of courage 
© wou}d have been more enflamed by 
© refiſtance, and never have giyen over 
© till he had gained his point, 

© I know this is going a great length, 
© and may encoprage you to boldneſſes 
$ which, perhaps, I ſhould not be very 
c ready to forgive: but I: have ſaid it, 
£ and do not think it worth while to 
© ſpoil another piece of paper with 
writing to you in a different manner; 
F ſo you muſt put what conſtruftion you 
E pleaſe upon words. If you venture 
© to town again upon the receipt of 
£ this, it is poſſible you will have no 
© reaſon to repent your journey; but I 
F promiſe nothing farther, than that it 
f depends entirely on yourſelf to con- 


: in the good graces of 
„ 2 * „ 


e. 8, have made an appointment 


« with ſome ladies to go to Vaux- 
© hall the day after to-morrow : 
© they will have all their pretty 
* fellows with them; and, if you 
eome time enough, Iſhpuld chuſe 


© rather that you ſhould ſquire me 


'© thither than any other man of 
my acquaintance. Adieu!“ 


© Upon this ſummons,” ſaid Sophia, 
my brother went directly to London; 
and you may ſuppoſe met with no un- 
kind reception from the lady, by 
what you have heen witneſs of,” 

© Yes, my dear, cried Jenny, I 


a a R 1 


more than I could have ever imagined 
in a woman, much leſs in any one 
who pretends to the leaſt ſhare of ho- 
nour or reputation.“ 

This adventure, it is certain, had 
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made a very extraordinary impreſſion on 


the mind of that young beauty; ſhe 
had a ſtrong diſcernment, and an un- 
common quickneſs of apprehenſion; 
ſhe had eaſily diſcovered, that the lady 
they were ſpeaking of, though vain and 
affected to an exceſs, wanted not wit, 
but judgment; and that the errors of 
her conduct, in regard to La Val and 
Rodophil, were not owing ſo much to 
her folly, as to the inconſtancy of her 
nature. 

Who can be aſſured, ſaid ſhe with- 
in herſelf, © till experience convinces 
© them, that they themſelves may not 
© be guilty of the ſame irregularity of 
© humour, though their prudence and 
© the fears of cenſure may keep them 
© from expoſing the weakneſs of their 
© reſolution? We all of us are liable 
* to change in trifling matters, and fre- 
* quently deſpiſe to-morrow what we 
© liked to-day: I ſee no reaſon, there- 
© fore, that we have to depend on our 
© own hearts in things of the greateſt 
importance. | 

Jenny could not, in ſpite of the gaiety 
of her temper, forbear falling intolittle 
reveries of this nature, whenever ſhe 
conſidered herſelf as entering into a ſtate 
from which there is no relief but the 

rave; or, what to a woman of any de- 
Fes is yet worſe, a divorcement. 

She could not keep herſelf from ut- 
tering ſome part of her thoughts on thig 
ſubject to Sophia. Inconſtancy, re- 
plied ſhe, © is certainly a very great 
* weakneſs; yet what ſecurity can be 
© given by the wiſeſt of us all, that we 


never ſhall be guilty of it? It is an 


© involuntary error; the effect of a ſud- 
© den object that, when we leaſt think 
Lof it, ſtrikes upon the ſenſes, con- 


found 


have indeed been witneſs of much 


A 


founds the underſtanding, and leads 
© the inclination aſtray, before people 
well know what they are doing.” 
Since it is ſo,” ſaid Jenny, and 
may as well happen after marriage as 
— I think it is beſt not to marry 
at all, as the conſequences of ſuch an 
accident would be terrible indeed. 
Then you would chuſe to avoid a cer- 
tain good, cried Sophia, laughing, 
rather than run the riſque of falling 
into an uncertain evil? But I do not 
regard what you ſay on this head: we 
may talk as we will; but when it 
comes to the point, we ſhall do juſt 
as nature prompts,” 

Thus did the odd event of Rodo- 
phil's courtſhip {urniſh out both ſerious 
and pleaſant matter of converſation for 
theſe two ladies while they continued 
together: but Jenny, who had not in- 
tended her viſit ſhould be long, took her 
leave on the third day, and returned to 
London; where a ſecond diſcovery fell 
in her way, which greatly corroborated 
thoſe ſentiments which the firſt had be- 
gun ta inſpire her with. 

There are few milliners of more re- 
putation in their way among tie beau 
monde than Mrs, Frill. Jenny had 
been her cuſtomer ever ſince ſhe had left 
her boarding-ſchool; and happening 
now to go to her ſhop for ſome things 
ſhe wanted, found her behind the coun- 
ter very buſy, and buſtling among her 
ſhelves and band-boxes; a thing very 
extraordinary with her, as ſhe was pretty 
far advanced in years, was infirm, and 
had always kept an extremely adroit 
ſhop-maid, who was uſed to take the 
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trouble of the moſt part of the buſineſs 


off her bands. 


© Bleſs me!* cried Jenny, fit is a 


kind of prodigy to ſee you below 
ſtairs, eſpecially at this time in the 
morning. Pray, where is Mis. 
Beckey, that you are obliged to fa- 
tigue yourſelf in this manner ?* 
Ah, Miſs Jeſſamy!' replied ſhe, 
ee and blowing like a pair of bel- 
ows that had loft it's wind, * Beckey 
© has played the fool with herſelf; ſhe 
hs me, and is gone into keep- 
ing.“ Into keeping !* cried Jenny; 
I ſhould never have ſuſpeſted it: I 
thought Mrs. Beckey had been de- 
fended by the plainneſs of her per- 
ſon, as well as by her virtue, from 
all attacks of that nature. But pray, 
, wlio is the man ?'==* I was of your 
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© opinion,” faid Mrs. Frill; © but Sir 
© ]J— has found charms in her, and 

© thein him; he has taken fine lodgings 

© for her, and they are almoſt always 
© together.” 

She had no ſooner mentioned the 

name of Sir I *, than Jenny burſt 

into exclamations; ſhe knew very well 

that he had loved, to the molt roman- 

tick height, the lady who was now his 

wife; that he had not been married to 

ber more months than it had coſt him 

years of courtſhip to obtain her; that 

ſhe was a perſon whoſe beauty, accom - 

pliſhments, virtue, and good- nature, 

rendered her every way deſerving of all 

the affection he had profeſſed for her; 


and now to hear he had ſo early falkhed 


bis vows, ſeemed a thing ſo ſtrange, ſo 
incredible, that ſhe could ſcarce believe 
her ears, or that Mrs. Frill was not 
miſtaken in what ſhe ſaid. She aſked 
her over and over if ſhe was ſure the 
thing was true, and deſired her to re- 
peat all the particulars ſhe knew con- 
cerning this ſurprizing affair; to which 
the other complied in theſe terms. 

* You mult know, Madam, ' ſaid 
ſhe, © that I had a very curious French 
* capuchin; never was there a greater 
© beauty of it's kind; it was wrought 
* byanun of quality, to be diſpoſed of 
for the benefit of the poor; icarce a 
flower that grows but was repreſented 
in their proper colours, intermixed 
with gold and filver. I ſhewed it to 
ſuch of my cuſtomers as I thought 
moſt likely to be the purchaſers: they 
all admired it, but did not care to 
give the price, though nothing was 
ever ſo cheap; for I aſked no more. 
than fifty guineas; but the truth is, 
molt of them had loſt a great deal of 
their money at play; _ you know, 
Madam, that makes ill for us trades- 
people. I had kept it above a week; 
and, fearing it would be blowed 
upon, propoled a rafile, and got ten 
ladies to ſubſcribe five guineas a- 
piece; but when the day came ap- 
pointed to decide to whoſe lot the 
prize ſhould fall, one of them ſent 
me word ſhe bad changed her mind, 
and could not come. 

This a little vexed me,” continued 


A 


ſhe; © but, rather than loſe all, I was 


determined to make up the deficiency 
* myſelf, when luckily this very Sir 
6 J— s ſtepped in. As he was a 
married man, I ventured to atk him 
; A 61 
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if he would not try his fortune for a 
preſent to his lady. He readily agreed; 
and, in fine, won it. I offered to fend 
it home; but he told me I need not 
give myſelf that trouble, for his man 
ſhould call for it the next day, which 
Beckey told me he did; but you will 
find, by the ſequel, that he intended 
no ſuch thing. 

6 About a week after, as near as I 
can remember, went ſhe on, this 
audacious young hufley pretended to 
go on a viſit to a relation, but came 
not home the whole night, which very 
much ſurprized me; and, as ſhe ne- 
ver had been guilty of the like be- 
fore, made me fear ſome accident 
had befallen her; but the next morn- 
ing I received a letter from-her, which 
© I will read to you, 
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© TO MRS. FRILL. 


de MADAM, 
* I Beg your pardon for quitting 
« Four ſervice in fo clandeſtine a 
& manner; but I had an offer which I 
% did not think proper to refuſe: I 
& have a quarter's wages in your hands; 
« and that, I hope, will make amends 
« for my going without warning. 
« Pray, be ſo good to ſend my box by 
the bearer, I am, Madam, your 
* humble ſervant to command, 


«© REBECCA TRIP.“ 


© T was very much amazed, as you 
mayeaſily believe,” reſumed the, at the 
© impertinence of the creature in writ- 
ing to me in this manner; however, 
© T had preſence of mind enough to aſk 
© the porter from whence he brought 
© the letter; and he readily told me 
© from one Madam Trip, in South 
& Audley Street; on which I preſently 
© gueſſed her ſituation, though not the 
* perſon who had occaſioned this change 
init. | 
But I continued not long in fu- 
ſpence, purſued ſhe; © one of the la- 
© dies who had been ſo unfortunate to 
« loſe her five pieces at the raffle, told 
© me the had met her in the Mall, 
+ dreffed in a very rich brocade ſhort 
« facque and petticoat, and that very 
* capuchin Sir 1 *** had won; and [ 
© ſoon after heard, by one who is ac- 
s quainted with the perſon at whoſe 
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© houſe ſhe lodges, that ſhe paſſes there 
© for a relation of that gentleman's, 
© and that he viſits her every day.” 

Mrs. Frill had juſt finiſhed this lit- 
tle narrative, when a lady came into 
her ſhop: afrer the uſual compliment 
— I have been juſt giving, ſaid Mrs. 
Frill to her, * this young lady an ac- 
count of the change of Beckey's cir- 
© cumfſtances; and, EF aſſure your lady. 
© ſhip, have had much adoto make her 
© believe the veracity of it. I am 
© ſenſible,” replied Jenny, that things 
of this nature too frequently happen; 
© but] . that to find a man, who 
© loved to that degree Sir I ** has 
© done, ſhould act in ſuck a manner, is 
© very aſtoniſhing.” 

For my part, faid the lady, I 
© ſee nothing aſtoniſhing in it, except 
© his want of tafte; for as to his keep- 
© ing amiſtreſs, it could not be expect- 
© ed to be otherwiſe; that woman is a 
fool who thinks to keep a pretty fel- 
© low to herſelf in a town like this: it 
© is true, his wife is a very fine wo- 
© man; but he has had her, and variety 
© has charms for us all.” 

In fome things it may, Madam, 
anſwered Jenny; yet I cannot help 
© thinking that incenſtancy, either in 
© man or woman, argues a very weak 


"© mind.'—* Lord, Miſs, you talk like 


© one that knows nothing of the world,” 

cried the other; © I have been married 
© theſe three years, and am wiſe by ex- 
« perience; it is not in nature for two 
« perſons always to be pleaſing to each 
© other: but if you will not take my 
© word. for it, I hope you will believe 
© Cowley, who was certainly as great 
© a Judge of love as even Ovid him- 
« felf. 7 85 


“The world's a ſcene of changes, and to be 

« Conſtant in nature were inconſtancy; 

For 'twere to break the laws herſelf has 
«© made; 

«© Qur ſubſtances themſelves do fleet and fade: 

© The moſtfix'd being ſtill does move and fly, 

& Swift as the wings of Time, tis meaſur'd 
cc b ” 

& To imagine, then, that love ſhould' never 
« ceaſe, 

( Love is but the ornament of theſe) 

« Were quite as ſenſeleſs as to wonder why 

Beauty and colour ſtay not when we die.” 


Not this authority, nor all the ar- 
guments the lady could bring, who 
. | poſſibly 


poſſibly was herſelf a proof of what ſhe 
urged, could make Jenny recede trom 
her opinion, or give up the point: the 
diſpute between them continued till 
other company coming in, put an end 


to rt, 

Though, by the whole deportment 
of Jenny, there ſeemed to be but little 
ſhare of earth in her compoſition, yet. 
had ſhe her ſerious moments: what ſhe 
had ſeen at the houſe of Rodophil, and 
been told of at Mrs. Frill's, came often 
into her mind; and ihe began to fear, 
from theſe two inſtances, that incon- 
Rancy was a frailty to which human 
nature was but too liable; and the re- 
flections ſhe made upon it had no ſmall 
influence on her future conduct towards 
Jemmy; to whom it is new high time 
we ſhould return. 


CHAP. lv. 


WILL PROBABLY OCCASION VARI- 
os CONJECTURES ON WHAT 18 
TO COME, 
AY ſmall ſhare of experience and 
obſervation may ſerve to inform 
us, that there is no paſſion of the ſoul 
which more eafily wears off than that 
of grief for the death of friends; and, 
indeed, it is highly reafonable that it 
fhould be ſo. Religion obliges us to 
a perfect reſignation to the decrees of 
Providence; philoſophy teaches us that 
it is weak, and unbecoming the dignity 
of onr ſpecies, to bewail woes which, 
in their very nature, are irredeemable ; 
and the laws of ſociety forbid us to in- 
dulge any emotions that might enervate 
our abilities, and render us leſs uſeful 
to the community. 
Whether any arguments, drawn from 
the above conſiderations, could claim a 
part in enabling Jemmy to recover h1s 
former vivacity, I will not take upon 
me to determine; but certain it is, that, 
in a very ſhort time, nothing of the 
mourner, except the habit, was to be 
teen about him. 
It would have been fomewhat ſtrange, 
mdeed, if a gentleman, not yet quite 
_ ene-and-twenty, poſſeſſed of a very 
plentiful eſtate, and maſter of accom- 
liſuments to recommend him to the 
peſt company, ſhould have had any 
leiſure for melancholy reflections in a 


town like Londen, ſo abounding with 
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every thing that can entertain and raiſe 
pleaſing ſenſations in a youthful heart. 

In the midſt of all the various amuſe- 
ments he gave into, his dear Jenny, 
however, was not forgot; ſcarce a day 
paſſed over without his viſiting her 
once, if not more, in ſome one part of 
it: they behaved to each other in the 
ſame manner they had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to-do; quite open and free, 
without the leaſt breach of innocence 
or modeſty ; kind, without any mixture 
of diſſimulation; and obliging, with- 
out taking any pains to be o. 

Scarce are there any where to be fonsnd 
two perſons whoſe diſpoſitions ſo ex- 
actly tallied: both of them were gay 
and volatile almoſt to an exceſs; both 
loved the pleaſures of the town, yet ne- 


ver purſued them fo far as to tranſgreſs 


the bounds of ſtrict virtue in the one, 
nor honour in the other. Both had 
an affluence cf wit, and a great talent 
for ridicule; and both had too much 
good-nature and generoſity to extend 
that propenſity to the prejudice of any 
one: in ſhort, they were what the poes 
fays— 


© In all fo much alike, each heart 
6 Seem'd but the other's counter-part.? 


To the foregoing character of them 
might alſo have been added, that nei- 
ther of them were puſleſſed of any ſtrong 
paſſions; and, though the affection they 
had for each other was truly tender and 
fincere, yet neither of them felt thoſe 
impatiences, thoſe anxieties, thoſe tran- 
fporting hopes, thoſe diſtracting fears, 
thoſe cauſeleſs jealouſies, or any of thoſe 
thouſand reſtleſs ienſations, that uſually 
perplex a mird devoted to an amorous 
flame: they were happy when they met, 
but not uneaſy when they parted. He 
was not in the leaft alarmed on finding 
ſhe was frequently viſited by ſome of 
the fineſt gentlemen in town; nor was 

the at all diſconcerted when ſhe was told 
that he was well-received by ladies of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters. 

I am well aware that many of my 
readers will be apt to ſay, people who 
could think and act in the manner I 
have deſcribed, either had no charms 
for each other, or ſeemed incapable of 
loving at all: and I am ready to con- 
feſs that, according to the received no- 
tions of love, there was a ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency in this conduct; and it had 

more 
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more the appearance of a cold indiffe- 
rence than the warm glow of mutual 
inclinations. ; 

Yet that they did love each other is 
moſt certain, as will hereafter be de- 
monſtrated by proofs much more un- 
queſtionable than all thoſe extrava- 
gances: thoſe raging flights, commonly 
looked upon as infallible tokens of the 
paſſion; but which, how fierce ſoever 
the fires they ſpring from may burn for 


a while, we ſee frequently extinguiſh. 


of themſelves, and leave nothing but 
the ſmoke behind. 

All the formalities of a firſt and ſe - 
cond mourning for the dead being over, 
every one now expected they ſhould 
ſoon ſee the completion of a marriage 
they knew had been ſo long intended : 
Jemmy alſo had ſome thoughts of it 
himſelf, and began to conſider on ſuch 
things as were proper to be done pre- 
vious to the ſolemnity. 

On looking over his father's papers, 
he had found marriage-articles between 
him and Jenny, with a deed of ſettle- 
ment on her by way of dower, which 
the old gentleman had cauſed to be 
drawn up ſome time before his death: 
theſe writings he now put. into his 
pocket, and carried them to her, in or- 
der for her approbation. 

© What are theſe?* cried ſhe, when he 


preſented her with the packet. They 


7 are what concerns you as nearly as 


* © myſelf,” replied he; therefore I 


© would have you examine the con- 
© tents at ſome leiſure hour, and let me 
* know if you think there is any thing 
in them that requires alteration or 
£ amendment.” 

© They ought to be things of great 
© conſequence, indeed, by their bulk,” 
ſaid ſhe ſmiling, and beginning to un- 
fold the parchment. * You know, re- 
turned he, with the ſame gay air, for 
© what we are deſigned by both our fa- 
© thers; and I ſuppoſe mine, as being 


© your guardian alſo, thought himſelf 


s the moſt proper perſon to decide the 
© terms on which we ſhould come to- 
« gether.? 

© I have no reaſon,* anſwered ſhe, 
© to ſuſpect either his juſtice or good - 
© will towards me: however, I will 
© take the firſt opportunity of ſeeing 
© what he has done for me on this 
© ſcore.” In ſpeaking this ſhe locked 
the writing he had brought in an eſ- 
critoire that was placed juſt behind 


her; then turning haſtily to him 
© But, my dear Jemmy, ' continued ſhe, 
* you muſt know I have promiſed ſome 


company to go to Ranelagh; and, 1 


© believe, they are already beginning - 
to expect me. — It happens very 
© luckily,” ſaid he; * for there are three 
© or four young fellows of us who have 
© promiſed to give ſome ladies the mu- 
ſick on the River to-night; and I 
could not have ſtaid above three mi- 
nutes longer with you; for they de- 
pend upon me to ſee the hands all 
ready. So, my dear Jenny, Iwill not 
© detain you. Farewell! —“ Farewel, 
fJemmy!' rejoined ſhe: and with theſe 
words both ran down ſtairs together 
he went into one chair, and ſhe into. 
another, to fulfil their ſeveral engage- 
ments. | 
The next day they ſaw each other 
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again, as uſual. After ſome little chit- 


chat on ordinary affairs, he aſked her if 
ſhe had found time to look over the 
writings he had brought the day be- 
fore. Ves, anſwered ſhe; © I break - 
© faſrted on them this morning. 
© Well,” cried he, what objections 
© have you to make ?*——* None at all,” 
replied ſhe: © I rather think your fa- 
ther has made a better proviſion for 
me than my own would have deſired 
or expected. Then, I ſuppoſe, 
© there is nothing left for us to do,” 
ſaid he, © but ſign and ſeal, and go to- 
« gether before a parſon ?' —* Some 
© people may ſay ſo, replied ſhe; © but, 
© for my part, I am of a quite different 
© opinion; and think there is a great 
© deal for us both to do before we come 
© to the words - To have and to 
© hold.” | 
I eaſily comprehend what you would 
© beat,” reſumed he, laughing: * new 
cloaths for ourſelves and ſervants, 
ſome addition to the equipage; a 
more faſhionable chariot, another pair 
of horſes; perhaps * © Hold! 
hold !* cried ſhe, interrupting him; 
I have no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts, 
I do aſſure you: what I mean is in- 
finitely more material than all you 
have mentioned; and that is, the be- 
ing certain within ourſelves of never 
repenting the engagements we are 
about to enter into,” 
© Repenting!* ſaid he; there is no 
danger of that, I believe: I will pro- 
miſe you to make as good a huſband. 
as I can; and I am ſure you will 
> make 
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c make a good wife. — That is all as 
chance direRs,” anſwered ſhe : * we 
may think perfectly well at one time, 
and act very ill at another. In fine, 
my dear Jemmy, continued ſhe, © I 
think we ought to know alittle more 
of the world, and of ourſelves, before 
we enter into ſerious matrimony.” 
Why, faith, Jenny,“ anſwered he, I 
cannot help ſaying but that you are in 
the right: I ſhould not much like, 
methinks, to be quite ſo ſoon the fa- 
ther of a family.'—" And I ſhould 
hate to be called Mamma, rejoined 
ſhe, © before I arrived at an age to write 
* myſelf Woman.” 

© I wonder,” purſued ſhe, © how peo- 
ple can reſolve to cut themſelves off 
from: all the pleaſures of life, juſt as 
they are beginning to have a reliſh for 
them. How ſhould I regret being 
confined at home by domeſtick affairs, 
while others of my ſex and age were 
flaunting in the Mall, or _— one 
© at the rout of a woman of quality? 
And how it would mortify you to 
© hear the ladies cry diſdainfully— 
«© Temmy Jeſſamy is a very pretty fel- 
4 low; but he is married?” and then 
# toſs up their heads; and, in contempt 
of you, turn the doux yeux on the 
next man in company, though, per- 
haps, he happens to be one of the moſt 
inſignificant fops the follies of the 
times ever faſhioned, and without any 
one merit to recommend him, but 
merely his having no wife ?* 

Jenny, who had always ſomewhat 
amiably ſtriking in her eyes and tone of 
voice, appeared at this inſtant fo parti- 
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cularly brilliant, that Jemmy could not 


forbear catching her in his arms with 
the utmoſt rapture, crying at the ſame 
time I ſhall little regard the con - 


£ tempt of all the women in the world, 


F while bleſt with the kindneſs of my 
s dear, dear Jenny.” 

And I think too," replied ſhe, re- 
turning his embrace, and looking 'on 
him with a moſt enchanting ſoftneſs, 
that I could forego all other joys of 
F life for thoſe of my dear Jemmy's 
5 love: yet, after all, continued ſhe, 
© we may both of us be deceived in our 
s own hearts. I have heard the wiſe 
« ſay, that nothing is ſo difficult to ac- 
t quire as the true knowledge of our- 
F ſelves; and who can tell what time 
Fk and accidents may produce?“ 

Here Jemmy was beginning to make 


15 
the moſt fervent proteſtations, that it 
was not in the power of Fate itſelf to 
occaſion the leaſt alteration in his pre- 
ſent ſentiments on her account; and 
Jenny was half perſuaded, by what ſhe 
felt in her own breaſt, that an affe&ion, 
grounded and habitual as theirs had 
been, was incapabie of varying on ei- 
ther ſte ; ſo that if this tender conver- 
ſation had continued but a very little 
longer, it is highly probable they had 
agreed to put the finiſhing ſtroke to the 


work their parents had laboured for, by 


an immediate marriage. 

Of this, however, there can be no po- 
ſitive aſſurance, as it was broke off by 
ſome company coming in; but whether 
fortunately or unfortunately for the 
lovers this interruption happened in ſo 
critical a moment, the reader, if he has 
patience to wait, will, in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory, be informed. a 


CHAP. v. 


IS SOMEWHAT MORE EXPLICIT 
THAN THE FORMER. | 


E HE perſons who had ſurpriſed our 
lovers in the midſt of the moſt in- 
tereſting diſcourſe they ever yet had en- 
tertained each other with, were two 
young ladies of Jenny's intimate ac- 
quaintance : they had been driven out 
of the Park by a ſhower of rain, and 
could not go home without calling on 


her, to communicate ſomething which 


they thought would be equally divert- 
ing to her as it had been to themſelves, 
On ſeeing Jemmy with her“ We 
© havecatched you alone together,” ſaid 
one of them; and it is happy for you 
© that you have been ſo, as nothing but 
© the pleaſure of each other's company 
© could have atoned for what you have 
«Joſt by not being in the Mall to- 
6 night.” | 
As how, pray?* - demanded ſhe. 
© Lady Fiſk,” reſumed the other Oh, 
© ſuch fleering, ſuch pointing, ſuch an 
© univerſal titter, as ſoon as ever ſhe ap- 
5 peared !'—* Lady Fiſk!” cried Jemmy, 
interrupting her: © I am afraid, Ma- 
© dam, your intelligence is ſtale; that 
© lady has played over all her tricks 
© Jong ago; and can do nothing new 
for us to laugh at.” ; 
© You are quite miſtaken, I aſſure 
6 you,' anſwered ſhe, * She has now, 
Nas 
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© as Colly ſays, © outdone all her uſual 
* outdoings;' as you will be obliged 
© to confeſs when you have heard the 
s tory.” . 


« What?” cried he; can any thing 


© go beyond her adventure in Covent 
© Garden; where ſhe went in men's 
* cloaths, picked up a woman of the 
© town, and was ſeverely beaten by her 
4 on the diſcovery of her ſex?? 

Or what happened to her at Bar- 
4 tholomew-Fair,” ſaid Jenny; where 
being a little too pert with ſome 
© young apprentices, who had attacked 
£ her as a lady of plealure, a riot en- 
£ fued; and the was glad to produce 
© her ſeal with the coat-of-arms upon 
E it, and a letter ſhe had received that 
day from her lord, to prevent being 
© lodged that night in the watch-houſe, 
and carried before the fitting-alder- 
© man next morning ?” 

Neither of theſe exploits,” replied 
the lady that had ſpoke firſt, comes 
© up to what we have to tell you, or 
gave her half the mortification. It 
© would be the firſt ſtory in the world, 
© jf one could find out the beginning; 
© but the misfortune 1s, that nothing 
but the cataſtrophe as yet is come to 
s light. 

It is but half a ſtory, then, at beſt,” 
aid Jemmy, laughing; but let us hear 
© jt, however. — I ſnould not have 
Ekept you ſo long in ſuſpenſe, my dear, 
©. if this thing here, cried ſhe, giving 
Jemmy a flap on the ſhoulder with her 
Jan, had not interrupted me. You 
£ mult know that, ſome night laſt week, 
< Lord and Lady Fiſk had a molt ter- 
# rible quarrel: they were juſt going 
© into bed; ſhe was undreſſed all but 
£ her under · petticoat; what ſhe ſaid or 
£ did to provoke him to ſuch wrath, 
Heaven knows; but he puſhed her 
£ out of the chamber, drove her down 
« ſtairs, and in that condition turned 
cher into the ſtreet, charging the por- 
© ter not to open the door on any ac- 
count. : 

© Never was the pride and ſpirit of 
* any lady {o humbled as her's,* con- 
tinued this talkative lady: after find- 
& ing that knocking and calling loud 
© was to no effect, ſhe condeſcended to 
put her mouth cloſe to the key- hole 
of the door, and beſeech the porter, 
© jn the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, to let 
t her in, though it were no farther than 
$ the hall; while her remorſeleſs lord 


0 


© looked through the window, ant in- 
© ſulting her diſtreſs, told her it was a 
fine night, and that it was good for 
© her ladyſhip's health, to be thus al 
© freſco. 

* After having had his fill of laugh- 
ter at the miſerable plight to which 
the was reduced, he conſented to her 
admittance: ſhe was no ſooner with- 
in the doors than ſhe flew up ſtairs; 
the diſpute between them was renew- 
ed with almoſt the ſame vehemence as 
before; he loaded her with a thou- 
fand foul names; fhe, in return, call- 
ed him Toad, Devil, and every thing 
her paſſion could ſuggeſt; till, having 
both railed themſelves out of breath, 
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in order to finiſh the quarrel. 

© But now comes the jeſt, went ſhe 
n. How long a time do you think 
it took up to compoſe this difference? 


which ſpace the chamber-door was 
never opened but to take in ſome re- 
treſhment, which was placed for them 
in the next room. This evening was 
the firſt of their appearance ſince their 
reſurrection from the ſepulchre of 
down; my lord received ſuch congra- 
tulations upon it as made him glad to 
quit the Park; but her ladyſhip, hav- 
ing ſomewhat more aſſurance, ſtaid 
till the change of weather obliged 
her, as well as ourſelves, to take 
© ſhelter in our chairs.” I 

© I cannot help confeſſing,* ſaid 
Jemmy, but that there is ſomewhat 
pretty extraordinary in this affair; 
and alſo that one of them has a greater 
© ſhare of complaiſance than I ſuſpect- 
* ed; ſince it is plain that whichever of 
© them was in fault, the other did equal 
e penance.” \ 

A good deal of pleaſantry paſſed on 
this adventure, during the whole time 


the ladies ſtaid, which was not very 


long; they had here opened their pac- 
quet, and were upon the wing to carry 


it to thoſe other of their acquaintance - 
ight be 


to whom they thought it m 
equally new and agreeable, _. 
The ladies had no ſooner taken their 
leave, than Jenny began to animadvert, 
with more ſtrength of reaſon than could 
have been expected from a perſon of 
her years, on the ridiculous fa& they 
had been relating. * You hear,  Jem- 
s wy,” ſaid ſhe, what unaccountable 
things 


they agreed to go into bed together, 


Why, no leſs than three whole days 
and nights ſucceſſively; during all 


things married people are ſometimes 
© guilty of: inſtead of living together 


in mutual harmony, it ſeems, me- 


© thinks, as if they took a kind of plea- 
© fare in making each other wretched; 
and ſure they muſt do fo, or they 
© would not thus expoſe themſelves to 
* the contempt of the world, and be- 


© come the jeſt even of their own ſer- 


© vants, who muſt neceſſarily be the 
© firſt witneſſes of their foliy.” 

We ought not, however,“ replied 
he, to lay on marriage the blame of 
© of all thoſe prepoſterous things we 
© ſee ated. in that ſtate by perſons we 
© have been ſpeaking of; becauſe, long 
before their entrance into it, both of 
them behaved in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhew they were wholly governed by 
caprice, and not by that farcical paſ- 
fon which many people are poſſeſſed 
of in a more or leſs degree, for mak - 
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© in the world, though it is only for 
* foibles, which one would think they 
© ſhould rather labour to conceal. 


6 But I muſt own,” continued he, 


© that Thave ſometimes been very much 
« ſurprized at the little concord I have 
© oblerved between perſons whole prin- 
© ciples, humours, and behaviour, in 
general, would make one imagine 
them equally qualified to give each 
© other perfe& happineſs.” 
© What you ſay is extremely juſt,” 
ried Jenny; *and I have often had oc- 
caſion to make the ſame reflections; 
it follows, then, that every one, be- 
fore they engage in marriage, ſhould 
be well verſed in all thoſe things, 
whatever they are, which conſtitute 


ample ſchool, and both of us have ac- 
quaintanceenobghin it to learn, from 
the miſtakes of others, how to regulate 
our own conduct and paſſions, fo as 
not to be laughed at ourſelves for 
what we laugh at in them.” 


© Spoke like a philoſophoreſs, re- 


joined Jemmy: and, upon ſecond 
© thoughts, I agree with you, that as 
© every thing is ready for us, and we 
© cat) marry when we will, it will be 


© beſt for us both to ſtay till we have . 


© got ſome farther lights into the myſte- 
© rious duties of the conjugal union.“ 
Jenny, who as yet had not the feaſt 
inclination to enter into the ſerious road 
of matrimony, and would have been 
eqully loth to have appeared too refrac · 
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ing a great noiſe, and being talked of 
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17 
tory, if he had inſiſted on the perform- 
ance of the covenant made between their 
fathers, was quite tranſported to find 
his ſentiments ſo conformable to her 
own on this head; but forbore teſtify. 


ing all the ſatis faction ſhe felt, for fear 


of making him call in queſtion the ſin- 
cerity of her affection for him, 
She only told him, that ſhe was cer- 


tain it would be for their: mutual inte- 


reft to do as he had mentioned; on 
which he purſued his diſcourſe in theſe 
terms. | 
© But, my dear Jenny,” ſaid he, as 

© learning will not come of itſelf, and 
© we ſhould be equally perfe& in the 
« different parts we are to act together 
© hereafter; ſuppoſe we ſhould reſslve 
© to communicate to each other all the 
© diſcoveries we are able to make, among 
c the ſeveral families that either of us 
converſe with, and alſo all the con- 
fidences which are repoſed in bs: by 
this means I ſhall be acquainted with 
all the humours of your ſex, and you 
no ſtranger to thoſe of mine; ſo that 
neither of us will be at a loſs to bear 
with the foibles which nature or cuſ- 
tom may have implanted in the other. 
Beſides, added he, this is no more 
than practiſing before- hand one of 
thoſe points which, as I take it, is 
very eſſential to the happineſs of both 
a huſband and a wife. 

© I am charmed with your project, 
anſwered ſhe; * but then each of us 
© muſt be ſvre to preſerve an inviolable 
« ſecreſy in what has been imparted by 


© the other, which is another main el- 


« ſential towards conjugal felicity.” 
Jemmy having aſſured her, that what- 
ever ſhe ſaid to him on this account 
ſhould be no more than talking to her 
own heart, they were beginning to di- 
vert themſelves with the idea of the 
many whimſical paſſages they ſhould 
have to recite to each other, when a_ 
footman brought a Jetter to Jenny, the 
contents whereof were as follow. 


© TO MISS JESSAMY. 


©. DEAR CREATURE, | 
C JF this finds you at home an diſ- 

© engaged, I flatter myſelf you 
© will immediately comply with the re- 
© queſt it contains. I vm now alone, 


© and in a ſituation which requires both 
© conſolation and advice, neither of 
© which I can hope for more effeRualiy 

C © than 


= 
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© than from the friendſhip with which 
you favour me. I would have wait- 
ed on you, but am prevented by rea- 
© ſons which you will be no ſtranger to 
© on ſeeing me. F am, with the moſt 
perfect amity, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy, 
6 yours, &c. | 

3 E. MARLO vk. 


P. S. If I am unfrappily deprived of 
« vour company to- night, I beg 
* you will not fail coming as early 
L as poſſible in the morning; for 
-» © I am all impatience to let you 
into the hiſtoxy of my misfor- 
1 tunes.“ IS 


© See here, ſaid ſhe, giving the let. 
ter to Jemmy; fortune already is like- 
© ly te preſent me with ſomething that 
© may be worth your knowledge: the 
© lady who writes in this manner has 
© honour and virtue; ſhe has been but 
© four months married to a gentleman 
©.whom ſhe preferred to a great num- 
& ber of other admirers, and who ſeems 
* paſſionately fond of her. You will 
© not wonder that I am in as much 
© haſte to hear the occaſion of her com- 
© plaint, as ſhe is to tell it me. | 

She then ordered a chair to the door; 
and, calling for her gloves and capu- 
chin, hurried them on while he was 
reading: the motive which carried her 
away was too agreeable for him to offer 
to detain her; and they parted without 
farther ceremony than a Kiſs, and 
* Good-night,” W 


CHAP, vl. 


CONTAINS SOME THINGS WELL 
WORTHY OF BEING SERIOUSLY: 
ATTENDED TO, BY THOSE ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR WHOSE SERVICE 
THEY ARE CHIEFLY INSERTED, 


T* OUGH Jenny had not doubt- 
= ed, by the lady's letter, but that 
fomething very extraordinary and per- 
plexing had happened to her, yet ſhe 
was far from expecting to find her in 
the condition ſhe now did. ; 
That half-diſtraRed fair one was ly- 
Ing extended on a couch; her hair looſe 
and hanging in wild diſorder over her 
face; her lovely eyes pouring forth 
tears; all her features diſtorted with 


WS WWE ws bs 


exceſs of paſſion; and every ſymptom 
of erg grief, and ee ee ee 

Jenny was quite frighted; and, in- 
deed, who that beheld her in this man- 
ner, but muſt have thought the moſt 
terrible accident imaginable had be- 
fallen her! Ab, my dear Miſs Jeſ- 
© ſamy!* faid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
her enter, how charitable is this viſx 
© to the moſt undone, forlorn, and mi- 
© ſerable woman, upon earth !? 

© Bleſs me!* cried Jenny, ſeating 
herſelf near her, © what can have occa- 
© fioned this ſudden change in your late 
© happy condition ?'—* Oh! I will tell 
you all,“ replied the other: © but 
* when you ſhall hear how I have beea 
treated by my ungrateful, my per- 
© fidious huſband, you will forſwear 
marriage, and curſe the whole race 
of falſe, diſſembling man? 
© I ſent for you," continued ſhe, * to 
make you the confidante of my re- 
ſentment, as you have always been 
of my love; for this unworthy man, 
who, from my flave, is now become. 
my tyrant, inſtead of ſtudying how 
to pleaſe me, has the inſolence to at- 
tempt making me ſubſervient to his 
will, and to contradict me even in 
things where every woman has a right 
to rule. Could you ever have be- 
© lieved it, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy ?* 
went ſhe on: the vain creature ima. 
© gines I have love enough for him te 
© be ſatisfied with whatever he does. 

I thought, indeed, ſaid Jenny, 
© that both of you had love enough to 
© be ſatisfied with what the other did. 
© But, pray, what may be the ſubje& 
© of the preſent diſpute between you? 
—* Oh! ſuch a groſs aﬀront upon my 
© underſtanding, my humour, my every 
© thing that is dear to woman - kind, 
replied Mrs. Marlove. But of what 
* nature?” again demanded her impa- 
tient friend. 

It was in vain ſhe repeated the 
queſtion over for ſeveral. times ſuc- 


ceſſively; Mrs. Marlove was too much 


overcome by her paſſion to be able ta 
give any direct account of the occaſion; 
and all that could be gathered from her 
incoherent exclamatlons was, that 2 


favourite ſervant of Mr. Marlove had 


quarrelled with her waiting-maid; that 
fhe had inſiſted on the man's being turn - 
ed away; and he, as ſtrenuouſly, that 
he ſhould part with her. maid; that 

; very 
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very high words had roſe on this oc- 
caſion; that he had endeavoured to 
exert the authority of a huſband, and 
ſhe to maintain the reſpe&t and com- 
Flaiſance due to a wife; and that, after 
having ablotutely refuſed to do as the 
deſired, be had flung out of the houſe 
m very great diſcontent. 

She was but juſt beginning to enter 
ſomewhat farther into the merits of the 
cauſe, when a ſervant put his head be- 
tween the door, and told Mrs. Mar- 
Jave that the cloth was laid for ſupper, 
and that his maſter was come home. 
© Well, and what of that?“ cried ſhe 
haſtily, Nothing, Madam, ſaid the 
man; only my maſter deſires that your 
© ladylhip and the young lady will be 
< pleaſed to walk down. — Tell kim,” 
replied ſhe, with the utmoſt diſdain in 

her voice and countenance, that I am 
© not pleaſed to do any thing that he 
E deſires; and that I will neither eat 
nor ſleep with him while he keeps that 
© fellow Jonathan in the houſe.” 

On thts he ſaid no more, but with- 
drew; and Mr. Marlove came up in a 
moment after: his looks expreſſed the 
wtmoſt diſcontent; he ſaluted Jenny, 
however, with reſpeR; and then, turn- 
ing to his wife“ I am ſurprized, my 


dear, cried he, * that you ſhould ex- 


© poſe yourſelf in this manner: family 
© diſputes ought to be diſcuſſed in pri- 
© vate; it is impertinent to trouble our 
© friends with them, and ridiculous to 
© make our feryants the witnefles of 
© them. For Heaven's ſake, therefore, 
© conſider a little | 

© I ſhall conſider nothing, ſaid ſhe, 
mterrupting him, but your unkind- 
c, neſs and mgratitude, What !* pur- 
Fued ſhe, with vehemence, to refuſe 
me in ſo poor a trifle as the diſmiſkon 
« of a ſervant!” 5 

« Trifles, Madam, anſwered he very 
gravely, © when in ſiſted on too peremp- 
* torily, become things ef conſequence: 
© beſides, you have often heard me ſay 
this man lived with my father; that 
© when I went abroad, he gave him to 
me as the choiceſt preſent he could 
© make; that he attended me in my 
travels through the greateſt part of 
Europe; and that I have experienced 
* .his love and fidelity to me in a thou- 
< ſand inſtances; it would therefore be 
* highly unjuſt and ungenerous in me 
* to turn him off; and [can look upon 
© it as no Jels unregſonable in you to 


© requeſt it merely on the ule com- 


« plaints and tittle-tattle of a chamber- 
1 | | 

© That chambermaid,” ſaid ſhe, in 
the moſt havghty tone, chile ſhe be- 
© longs to me, is at leaſt upon a level 
< with your valet; though, in ſpite to 


„ me, I ſuppoſe you have now raiſed 


© him to your houle-ſteward.” | 

Mr. Marlove grew very red at theſe 
words, and was about to have made 
ſome reply, which perhaps might have 
heightened the quarrel, when the perſon 
who had been the occaſion of it entered 
the room. 

He was a grave, well-looking man, 
and had a certain open honeſty in his 
countenance, which auſwered to the 
character given of him by his maſter, 

Sir, ſaid he to Mr. Marlove, 
bowing in the moſt reſpectful manner, 
© I have never known in my whole life 
© ſoreal a grief as I now feel, finding 
myſelf the unhappy cauſe of any diſ- 
agreement between your honour and 
my lady; I therefore moſt humbly 
beſeech you will be pleaſed to per- 
mit me to quit the houſe directly; for 
it is not fit your honour's peace of 
mind ſhould ſuffer any diſturbance, 
© or my lady the leaſt uneaſineſs, even 
© for a moment, on ſo worthleſs a ſub. 
« xc& as myſelf,” 

© How, Jonathan'!* demanded Mr. 
Marlove; * are you in ſuch haſte te 
© leave my ſervice, that you would ge 
© before I am provided with. a proper 
« perſon to ſupply your place? Oh! 
© there is no reaſon for detaining him 
6 on that account, cried Mrs. Mar- 
love: * my Abigail has a brother juſt now 


R Aa a MM a 


come out of place; by the character 


© I have heard of him he will be ex- 
© tremely fit for you; and we can have 
© him at a minute's warning.“ 

© It is very likely,” replied he: then, 
having pauſed a little en what his wife 
had ſfaid—* Well, Jonathan, purſued 
he, we will talk fartker on this matter 
£ $0-1norrow; but leave the room, and 
© bid ſomebody fend Abigail hither.? 
Mrs. Marlove exulted within herſelf on 
hearing him ſpeak in this manner; and, 
pulling Jenny by the ſleeve, « My 
dear, cried the to her in a low voice, 
© I ſhall conquer tais domineeriag huſ- 
© band at lait. 

Abigail immediately obeying the 


ſam mons that had been ſent for her 


« Well, Abigail, ſaid Mr. Marlove, 
6” = WY with 
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with half a ſmile, which ſhe took for 
an indication of his being in great good- 
humour with her; but, as it afterwards 
oved, was no more than a ſarcaſtick 
ſacer; © I am told you have a brother 
perfectly qualified for my fervice?? 
Les, pleaſe your honour,” anſwered 
ſhe, bmpering; © and, though I lay it, 
cas clever a fellow as ever ſtepped in 
© ſhoe-leatiter; be can comb a wig to 
© charm, and buckle too, upon occa- 
© fon; he does every thing in taſte, I 
© aſſure your honour : beſides, he is a 
© ſpruce young man, and a thouſand 
E times fitter to attend your honour 
© than the old formal creature you have 
5 now. 
- ©. It may be ſo, ſaid Mr. Marlove : 
© but I have no buſineſs for him; nor 
© have you any in my houſe longer than 
E this night; therefore pack up your 


©, trumpery, and be gone to-morrow: 


4 morning.” She was opening her 
mouth to ſpeak; but he prevented her 
by ſaying, in a tern and leſolute voice— 
No repartees, minx! I will have no 
« „ in my family! Out of 
my ſight this moment, and come into 
© jt no more!“ | 
Though ſcarce any creature was ever 
endowed with a greater ſhare of conf - 
dence than this wench, yet was ſhe now 
ſo terrified at the looks of her maſter, 


that ſhe durſt not utter a ſingle ſyllable 


while in his preſence; and contented 
herſelf with muttering, all the way ſhe 
went down fairs, what ſhe had not cou- 
rage to ſay loud enough to be heard. 
But it 1s altogether impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the rage Mrs, Marlove was in at 
this laſt proof of her huſband's reſolu- 
tion; which was the more inſupporta- 
ble to her, as ſhe had, not above a mo- 
ment or two before, flattered herſelf 
with a belief that he was inclinable to 
conform to her deſires. 
She would have ſpoke; but exceſs 
of paſſion choaked the paſſage of her 
words: ſhe flew into her chamber, and 


threw, herſelf upon the bed; where ſhe 


certainly would have fallen into a fit, 
3f Jenny, who had immediately fol- 
lowed her, had not cut the lacings of 
her ſtays in order to give her air. 

On this ſhe began to revive a little 
and. Abigail that inſtant coming up, 
gave her a glaſs of cold water, which 


perfected the cure. The firſt uſe ſhe 


made of her recovered breath was to in- 
veigh againſt the injuſtice, as ſhe termed: 


it, of her huſband. Jenny was endea- 
vouring to perſuade her to more mode- 
ration, but was interrupted in the midſt 
of what ſhe was ſaying by Abigail. 

* Nay, Madam,” cried that malapert 
huſſey, for that matter, my lady has 
as much rea ſon to be vexed as I! For 
my part, I do not know what my ma- 
© ſter means by uſing me as he has done; 
© he gives himſelf ſtrange airs, me- 
© thinks! I am ſure it is not like a 
* gentleman to ſhew fo little reſpect for 
© a ſervant!” | 

Theſe ſaucy reflections brought Mrs, 
Marlove more to herſelf than all the 
aſſiſtance that had been given her: an- 
gry as ſhe was with her huſband, ſhe 
could not bear to hear him mentioned, 
by ſuch a creature, in the manner ſhe 
now did. Airs!“ cried the. * Re- 
© ſpect! Was ever any thing ſo ridicu- 
© louſly impudent!—Sure, wench, thou 
© haſt forgot- that the gentleman thou 
« ſpeakeſt ſo contemptuouſly of is my 
„ huſband '? 

No, Madam !* anſwered ſhe, brid- 
ling up her head; I forgot nothing 
© that I ought to remember: and I muſt 
* ſay again, that ir does not become him 
© to treat either you or me ſo unhand- 
s ſome as he has done.'—* What, does 
© the odious thing pretend to make 
* compariſons !' cried Mrs. Marlove z 
and, provoked beyond all patience at 
the infolence of her deporiment, ſnatch- 
ed a powder-box from off the dreſſing- 
table, and threw it at her head; ſaying, 
at the ſame time“ Be gone this in- 
« ſtant! I ſhall keep no ſuch bold · face 
© about me!” | 

© Bald-face, Madam!* returned the 
audacious creature. Very pretty, 
truly! But do not think I ſhall beg 
© to ſtay: there are other places to be 
© had; and I do not value — ' She 
would have-ran farther on in the ſame 
ſtrain, if the ſudden appearance of her 
maſter had not ſtopped her mouth, and 
made her think proper to go out of the 
rYOOmM « 

Mr. Marlove, being heartily aſhamed 
that Jenny had been witneſs of this 
fooliſli affair, reſolved to ſalve it up, if 
poſhble, before ſhe went away; and, to 
that end, came into his wife's chamber; 
chuſing rather to recede a little from 
what he thought his juſt prerogative ag 
a huſband; than ſuffer her to depart 
with the notion of his having aſſerted 
it too far. : Pa; 
| A 
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As he came into the room at one door, 
Abigail as going out at the other: he 
eaſily perceived, by her countenance, 
that ſome brulẽe had happened between 
her and her lady; which taking for a 
good omen of ſucceeding in his deſign, 
he approached Mrs. Marlove ; and, 
with an air perfectly degagce and un- 
embarraſſed—* I hope, my dear, ſaid 
he, you are by this time convinced 
© that your maid had a farther view 
„in quarrelling with Jonathan than 
© ſhe pretended ; and, alſo, how little 
© ſhe deſerves you ſhould eſpouſe her 


2 1 | 
She has been impertinent, indeed,” 


anſwered ſhe; but it is no wonder that. 


£ the is fo! When a woman is ill- 
© treated by her huſband, ſhe can ex- 
© pect no other than to be ſo by her 
© ſervant alſo; and it is to you, to you 
alone, that I either have been, or ſhall 
© hereafter be, deprived of the reſpect 
due to me from our domeſticks.” 


Accuſe me not, ſaid he, of any 


thing ſo contrary to my nature: your 
merits, and my juſt ſenſe of them, 
will always engage me to behave to- 
wards you, both in publick and in 
private, with all the complaiſance and 
tenderneſs that man can pay, or wo- 
man can expect. 

« Then you would not contradiẽt me 
in trifles ?* cried ſhe, a little ſoftened. 
© I will contradict you in nothing,” ſaid 
he, © that my reaſon will permit me to 
„ grant, or your own, on mature de- 
4 liberation, induce you to deſire. As 
© to the preſent diſpute between us, 
continued he, J only beg you will de- 
© fer any farther ſpeech of it till to- 


K „ „ a * 


* 


© morrow; and if, in that time, you 


© do not find cauſe to alter your opi- 
© nion, I ſhall endeavour to accede to 
© yours.” | 

A very fair propoſal indeed, Sir!” 
ſaid Jenny, ſmiling ; © and, my dear 


© Mrs. Marlove, if you do not accept 


it, I thall lay the whole blame of all 
the difagreements that may hereafter 
© happeu between you entirely on your 
6 il]-nature.” 
| © That is a very ſevere inference, re- 
ied ſhe : © bawever, to oblige you, I 
F ſhall comply with Mr. Marlove's re- 
c gqueſt.— I am glad to obtain it at 
t any rate, cried he; and I hope we 
s may now go down to tupper, which 
+ has waited for us this half-hour,” 


a 


Mrs. Marlove ſaid ſhe did not care for 
eating, and defired they would excuſe 
her abſence; but, by the entreaties of 
her huſband, and ſome little pleaſantrics 
Jenny made uſe of on this occaſion, ſhe 
was at laſt prevailed upon; and they 
all went down together into the par= 
lour, 

Jenny kept an obſervant eye over 
both the huſband and the wife all the 
time they were at table; and, as ſhe 
was happy in a penetration which few 
of her ſex, eſpecially at her years, can 
boaſt of, eaſily perceived that, though 
he behaved with a politeneſs beyond 
what could have been expected after 
what had paſſed, and ſhe ſeemed to have 


abated a great part of her late haughti- 


neſs and reſentment, yet neither of them 
were ſincerely inclined to ſubmit to the 


vill of the other in any thing which was 


not entirely agreeable to their own. 

The apologies they made to her, 
however, on the account of the un- 
pleaſing entertainment ſhe had met with 
in this viſit, with her obliging aaſwers 
to them in return, and repeated good 
wiſtes for their future peace, engroſſed 
a great part of their converſation dure 
ing the whole time ſhe ſtaid. | 

But the night being pretty far ad- 
vanced, when ſupper was ended ſhe 
took her leave we the haif-reconciled 
pair, and went home full of thoſe re- 
flections which, on the ſcene ſhe had 
been witnels of, mult naturally have 
occurred even to a perſon of a much leſs 
conſideratiye diſpoſition. 


GHR Vit 


AFFORDS FRESH MATTER FOR EDI- 
FICATION TO THOSE WHO STAND 
IN NEED OF IT, As WELL AS EN=- 
TERTAINMENT TO SUCH WHO DO 
NOT. 


ENN V had an infinity of good- 

nature, and was extremely troubled 
at the diſagreemerft ſhe had ſeen be- 
tween two perſons whom ſhe thought 
had been entirely happy in being united 
to each other: the more ſhe ruminated 
on the behaviour of Mrs, Marlove, the 
more the found in it to condemn; but 
then ſhe was alſo equally ſurprized to 
find ſo great a change in that of her 


huſband, She had frequently been in 
2 * * ele 
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their company while in their days of 
courtſhip; ſhe had ſeen him humour all 
the little whims and caprices which the 
vanity of flattered beauty had made her 
guilty of; ſhe had heard him praiſe 
even her very foibles, and ſeem charmed 
with what the reſt of the world moſt 
blamed her for. 

© Good God !' cried ſhe to herfelf, 
© how ſtrange a reverſe does marriage 
© bring! Who that ſees a man a hul- 
© band would ever think he had been a 
lover? Till the was a wife, he would 
not have prefumed to argue with her 


on any point the took upon her to 


© affert; he wonld not then have op- 
© poſed his reaſon to any folly ſhe com- 
E mitted. It is true, ſhe has inſiſted on 
© a thing which he muſt have been both 
« ungenerovs and weak to have com- 
© plicd with; yet would he once not 
© havedared to have contradicted her in 
much greater matters. If ſhe is proud, 
© impertous, and vain, it is on his own 
© too great obſequjouſneſs he ought to 
E Jay the blame. Oh! why will men 
© endeavour to perſuade us we are god- 


© deifes, only to create themſelves the 


< pains of convincing us afterwards 
© that we are but mortals! 

Vet, after all,” ſaid ſhe again, we 
© know that theextravagantencomiums 
© fo laviſhly beftowed upon us before 
marriage, ave mere words of courſe ; 
© the homage, the ſubmiſſions, paid us 
© by the lover, all form and empty 
* fhew: and, as they are put in prac- 
© tice only to ſoothe our yanity, ought 
© not to deceive our underſtandings ſo 
© far as to make us imagine we either 
© deſerve, or have a right to expect, the 
© continuance of them, when the mo- 
t tive that induced them is no more. 
Marriage, as it removes all coy neſs and 
© reſerve in the woman, fo it deſtroys 
© all ſuſpenſe in the man: he is then 
© in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes, has done 
© with hopes and fears; and ſolicita- 
tions, of courſe, muſt alſo ceaſe. 

Stripped, therefore, of that imagi- 
© nary authority with which we once 
« flattered ourdelves, it is certainly the 


4 buſineſs of our ſex to endeavour, by ' 


© the moſt ſoft and obliging behaviour, 
© to preſerve and improve, if poſſible, 
£ the love of him whom it is no longer 
5 in our power to awe by a contrary 
* way of acting. - 
A too great tenaciouſneſs of our 
w. METS," purſued ſhe, the pride 
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© of doing whatever we have a mind to, 
and of impoſing the laws of our own 
will on that of the lover, may be ſub-- 
mitted to while we are miſtreſſes, but 
will never be borne with when we are 
wives. The men, conſcious of that 
ſuperiority which cuſtom and the ma- 
trimonial covenant have given them, 
never fail to exert it; and oppoſition 
on our fide is ſtruggling againſt the 
fiream, and but ſerves to ſhew our 
weakneſs the more in the vain at- 
tempt. | 
In my opinion, went fle ſtill on, 
the way to accompliſh what we aim 
at, is not to urge it with too much 
vehemence in the moſt reaſonable 
things; much leſs can we expect ſuc- 
ceſs when we mfift on ſuch as are in 
themſelves unjuſtifiable ; as in the 
caſe of Mrs. Marlove : and I much 
fear that, if many —_ of _ na- 
ture happen, they will, b rees, 
nth hor huſband's affeRion for 
her ; perhaps, in time, utterly deſtroy 
it, and render her both unhappy and 
unpitied.“ 
In this manner did the ſagacious 
Jenny reaſon within herſelf upon the 
cauſe in queſtion; and, upon the whole, 
her judgment entirely acquitted Mr. 
Marlove of all blame, and gave the 
verdict againſt his too- aſſuming wife, 
for whoſe late behaviour ſhe could find 
no excuſe except her extreme youth, and 
inexperience of the temper of mankind; 
that lady being but ſixteen, which was 
two years ſhort of the age ſhe had at- 
tained herſelf. | | 
This naturally led her into reflec- 
tions on the folly of two perſons unit- 
ing themſelves together by the ſolemn 
ties of marriage, without having welt 
conſidered the duties of the ſtate they 
were about to enter into; and confirmed 
her in the reſolution ſhe before had 
taken of living ſingle, till the was as 
well affured as human reaſon could' 
make her, that both herſelf, and the 
man who was to be her huſband, were 
equally qualified to render each other 
truly happy. . * 
She longed, however, to ſee Jemmy, 
that ſne might relate this ſtory to him, 
and hear his ſentiments upon it; but 
the ſaw him not all the next day; which 
a little ſurprized her, as four - and- 
twenty hours ſeldom paſſed over with- 
out his making her one viſit, if no 


more, The accident which now occa- 
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'Foned his abſence ſo much longer than 
uſual, was, indeed, of a pretty particu- 
lar nature. It was this. | 

- On his coming home the night be- 
fore, he found a letter that had been left 
for him, requeſting his company at an 
entertainment to be given the next day, 
on a very extraordinary occaſzon, by a 
gentleman who had heen an intimate 
acquaintance of his father, The in- 
vitation was too preſſing for him to re- 
fuſe complying with it; which other- 
wiſe he would gladly have done, as he 
expected not to find any gueſts there 
ſuitable to his age or humour. 
He found himſelf, however, agree- 
ably deceived in the conjecture; and 
was ſurprized, on his entrance into a 
fpacious room, to ſee it filled with a 
very brilliant company of both ſexes ; 
who, being aſſembled in order to cele- 
drate the moſt joyous circumſtances that 
ean haypen in private life, came with a 
| fincere reſolntion of contributing every 
thing in the power of cach to do honour 
to the feaſt prepared for them. 

But, not to keep the reader in ſu- 
ſpenſe, the perſon who made this invi- 
tation was a gentleman of birth and 
fortune: he was married, in his youth, 
to a lady of celebrated beauty, and 
every way his equal; but, through a 
too great love of pleaſure on his tide, 
and errors in conduct, though without 
any breach of virtue, on hers, they had 
been ſeparated for fourteen years, with- 
out the leaſt probability of being re- 
conciled, and, even leſs, of their ever 
living together again; as all the inter- 
poſition of their friends for that pur- 

ſe, during ſo long a ſpace of time, 


ad been in vain, and was at laſt en- 


tirely given over, The unhoped · for 
event, notwithſtanding, came to paſs; 
both parties were alike touched with a 
juſt ſenfibility of their former miſtakes, 
and returned to the embraces of each 
other with more ardency of affeQion 
than that with which they had firſt met 
in marriage. 

There is certainly nothing which ſo 
much demonſtrates the ſincerity of our 
reformation as a free confeſſion that we 
have been in the wrong. I was, ſaid 
the gentleman, * in poſſeſſion of a trea- 
«© ſure before I had attained to an age 
© capable of knowing the true value of 
it: I wore it, as an idiot does a dia- 
© mond, careleſs on my arm, and liable 


© ts bg ſuatched from me by the firſt 


© perſon who admired it's luſtre; but 
Heaven has preſerved it as a bleſſing 
© for my riper judgment!“ 

He concluded theſe words with kiſe 
ſing his lady's hand; and then vent 
on—* I was,” continued he, „one of 
© thoſe thoughtleſs wretches which the 
poet, doubtleſs, had in his eye when 
© he wrote theſe line — 


« Fictitious joys.aliur'd my dazzled ſenſes, 

And led them in the myitick maze awhilez 

% Beguit'd with empty air, my reſtleſs heart 

& Still after ſome untaſted pleaſure roam'd; 

* But now the wand'rer ſees his peacefu 
«© home, 


* And thete finds alt itvainlyfought abroad. 


I cannot ſuffer you, my dear,* ſaid 

the lady, with a moſt becoming ſmile, 
«© to take upon yourfelf the whole blame 
of that unhappy difagreement which 
© has fo long divided us; I alfo have 
© had my ſhare of guilt, though in a 
different way from yours: if. 
have been too gay, I have been too in- 
conſiderate ; I have endeavoured not 
to make home delightful to you; I 
rather, by a thouſand impertinencies 
and follies, rendered my preſence tire- 
ſome. I had no idea of the duties of 
my place, but behaved, when ſet at 
the head of a family, as I had dune is 
the nurſery, and expected to be hu- 
moured in the ſame manner.” 
Thus did this lately re-united paiz 
equally condemn themſelves for the 
miſcarriage of their paſt conduR; but, 
while they: were ſpeaking, there were. 
not a few in company, of both ſexes, 
who hung down their heads, as conſct- 
ous of not being wholly free from the 
errors they heard mentioned, 

Jemmy, according to the agreement 
made between him and Jenny, kept au 
obſervant eye on all thoſe who he found 
were married; and eaſily perceived, by 
the looks which one of them, in particu- 
lar, frequently gave his wife, that they 
were far from living together in a perfect 
harmony; though, as he had never ſeen 
either of them before, and was wholly 
unacquainted with their circumftances, 
conditions, or humours, tt was utterly 
impoſſible for him to gueſs from what 
latent cauſe the difeord he diſcovered 
proceeded : but, as it was the huſband 
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who ſeemed moſt diſſatisfied, he con-. 


cluded, without knowing any thing of 
the matter, that it muſt be the wiſe whq 
was to blame, | 
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The men are apt to be too partial to 
one another on this ſcore, In the little 
time that Jemmy had at preſent for re- 
flection, theſe lines of Mr. Dryden came 
dire&ly into his head— 


© Few know what cares a huſband's peace de- 
«© ſtroy, f | 
T His real griefs, and his diſſembled joy.“ 


Tt is altogether imprzcticable for 
married people, when ſo unhappy as to 
have any real or imagined cauſe of 
complaint againſt each other, to keep 
the uneaſineſs they labour under from 
being viſible to the world: however 

erfe&, as to other things, they may be 
in the art of diſſimulation, in this, ſpite 
of their utmoſt endeavours, the ſenti- 
ments of their hearts will break out; 
every look, every geſture, betrays the 
inward pangs they feel ; which ſhews 
that, of all circumſtances of diſcontent, 
thoſe of marriage are with the moſt dif- 
ficulty ſuſtained. ; 

Jenny was afterwards informed, that 
the laſt-mentioned gentleman was one 
of the many whom it is not in the power 
of fortune to make happy; that he took 
a kind of gloomy pleaſure in creating 
to himſelf ideal ills, and then ſtarted at 
the apparition, which nothing but his 
own productive fancy had conjured up. 

His wife was far from being a beauty; 
and, as to her perſon, ſhe had received 
no more from nature than would juſt 
ſerve to make her paſs for not diſagree- 
able: as to her behaviour, it was affa- 


ble and chearful, but withal extremely 


modeſt; for, as ſhe never affected a too 
reat reſerve, ſo ſhe was equally free 
— all that had the appearance of le - 
vity; but neither the little power her 
eyes had of captivating, nor the pru- 
dence of her carriage, could hinder him 
from imagining every man that looked 
upon her had a diſhonourable deſign 
towards her, and alſo that ſne had no 
diſinclination to encourage it. 


The whole of the entertainment con- 


cluded with a kind of ball; and, as 
there were more gentlemen than ladies 
preſent, the-cloudy huſband, with two 
others, retired to one corner of the room, 
and fat drinking to the healths of thoſe 
that danced, 2 
It was by mere accident, and with- 
out the leaſt deſign on either ſide, that 
Jemmy had for his partner the wife of 
this ſuſpicious gentleman ; hut it was 
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mon enough for thoſe who ſat near 
im to obſerve with what eagerneſs his 
eyes purſued each motion in them, 
which the regulation of the dance re- 
quired, - How his colour changed ! how 
his lips trembled whenever that couple 
ſet to each other, or turned hands?! It 
was in vain they filled his glaſs, and 
reminded him of the neglected toaſt, 
though it was even that of the Royal 
Family: he thought of nothing but his 
wife; and ſeeing her, as he imagined, 
encouraging the dumb courtſhip of a 

erſon who wouid invade his rights, he 
— no longer patience; and the ſecond 
dance was but juſt led up when he roſe 
from his ſeat, and ſaid he muſt go home, 
for he had letters of importance to 
write, which till that moment he had 
forgot. 

This put all in diſorder. The gentle- 
man who had made the invitation would 
fain have perſuaded him to ſtay; but 
was ſilenced by the other urging the 


neceſſity of his departure: the lady then 


told him, with a great deal of polite- 
neſs, that if they muſt be ſo unhappy 
to be deprived of his company, ſhe 
hoped they ſhould not alſo loſe Mrs. 
who, ſhe ſuppoſed, had no letters 
to write, 

No, no, Madam!“ replied he, with 
very great emotion; my wife may 
* ſtay, if ſhe thinks proper; I do not 
want her, not I11'˙ She was advanc- 


ing to take her leave while he was 


ſpeaking; nor would ſuffer herſelf to 
be prevailed upon, by all the lady could 
ſay, to ſtay behind her huſband: but it 


was eaſy for any one to ſee her inclina- 


tions took the contrary part, and de- 
nied herſelf the ſatisfactions ſuch good 
company afforded, merely through the 
apprehenſions of paying too dearly for 
it when ſhe came home. 

Thus induſtriouſiy do ſome people 
Jabour to bring on what moſt they 
would avoid. If this lady had been 
poſſeſſed of a little more beauty, or, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, had ſhe been miſtreſs 
of a leſs ſhare of diſcretion, there were, 
dcubtleſs, ſome in company who would 
have been excited, by the jealouſy of 
her huſband, to have attempted that 
chaſtity he took ſuch ridiculous mea- 
ſures to preſerve. 

As it was, however, the behaviour 
of the huſband ſerved to render him 
contemptible in the eyes of every one ; 
and that of the wife to give her 1 

hic 
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 qwhich otherwiſe could not have been 
remarked in her. 

The ſarcaſins paſſed on this unhap- 
py, ſelf-tormented gentleman, would be 
too tedious to repeat; yet were much 
ſhorter than they otherwiſe would have 
been, if the muſick's ſprightly ſounds 
had not reminded the company that 
their feet at that time demanded more 
employment than their tongues, : 

It is not to be doubted but that, on 
going home, every one made their ſeve- 
ral remarks on what they had ſeen; but 
the mind of Jemmy was affected by it 
in a particular manner, as he conſidered 
all chat had preſented itſelf to him that 
day, concurred to make up one great 
inſtructive leſſon for himſelf. 


CHAP. VIII. 


WILL OCCASION VARIOUS SPECU- 
' LATIONS IN THE INQUISITIVE 
READER. 


WW == N our pair of lovers came 


| torelate mutually to each other 
the foregoing narratives, they were both 
of opinion, that moſt of the diſagree- 
ments that happened in marriage were 
occaſioned chiefly by the parties enter- 
ing into that ſtate too early and too pre- 
cipitately. 25 
If your friends, who now ſo much 
c rejoice in being reunited,” ſaid Jenny, 
© had taken care, before marriage, to 
© attain thoſe qualifications neceſſary 
© for the performance of the duties re- 
quired — their reſpective ſtations, 
they would probably never have fallen 


their ſeparation. . 

Nor would their gueſt, continued 
ſhe, © be ſo unreaſonably jealous of his 
_ © wife's conduct, if, previouſly to his 
© becoming a huſband, he had made 


© himſelf well acquainted with her prin- 


© ciples and diſpoſition, and alſo equal- 
6 ly ſo with his own humour.“ 

Nor would Mrs. Marlove, replied 

Jemmy, if ſhe had at all ſtudied the 
© temper of mankind, been fo vain as 
to expect the ſame ſubmiſſion from 
her huſband as ſhe received from him 
while her lover; much leſs have pre- 
tended to contradi& him in things 
where it was not her province to in- 
terfere.” 


Right, reſuined ſhe, ſmiling: and 


into thoſe errors which occaſioned - 


« you may now eaſily perceive the ad- 
* vantage it is to us not to hurry our- 
© ſelves into wedlock, as too many 


people do, without reflecting what 
© they are about, or being any way pre- 


pared to make the nooſe lit eaſy. 

Then you perſiſt in your reſolution,? 
rejoined Jemmy, of not being mar- 
© ried yet-a- while?“ To which the an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, and repeat- 
ing the arguments ſhe had before made 
uſe of in her vindication, he readily 
enough yielded to the juſtice of her 
reaſon ; but that he did ſo was not fo 
much owing to his diſcretion as to an- 
other motive, which, though Jenny was 
ignorant of, it is not convenient that 
the reader ſhould be ſo. 

He had, in reality, met with ſome ad- 
ventures of late, which had given him 
too high a reliſh for the modiſh plea- 
ſures of the town for him to be able to 
quit them without relu&ance, and 
which, he had too much good ſenſe not 
to know, it would ill become him to 
indulge the purſuit of after he ſhould 
be a married man. 

Among the many places of diverſion 
this great and luxurious town abounds 
with, Lady Racket's aſſembly has been 
always looked upon as the moſt general 
rendezvous for all the young and gay 
of both ſexes. 

Jemmy went frequently thither : and 
it happening that one evening the com- 
pany playing very high, he was ſtripped 


of all the money and bank- notes he had 


about him, which amounted to a conſi- 

derable ſum. i 
A little vexed at his ill, fortune, he 

was retiring to a window in order to 


compoſe himſelf, when the ſound of a 


female voice, very loud, made him turn 


his head: he found it proceeded from 
Liberia, the celebrated Liberia, who, 


having been playing at another table, 
had loſt all her money, and had not 
temper to bear it. 

Was ever ſuch curſed luck !ꝰ cried 
ſhe, ſtarting from her ſeat; © I have not 
a ſingle ſtake left. Thavea good mind 


to make a ſolemn vow never to touch 


© a card again !- Patience, patience, 
Madam! ſaid Jemmy, advancing 
towards her; * behold in me your bro- 
© ther in affliction : theſe things will 
* happen, if we depend on the blind 
« goddeſs.*—* Have you Joſt all your 
© money too?* demanded ſne. Ever 
6 doit, upon my ſoul!” replied he: 60 
| D 6 neither 
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E neither of us have any thing to do at 
© preſent but to obſerve the fate of 
E others.” 

© That would be an inſipid way of 
© killing time, indeed, ſaid ſhe: © ſup- 
E poſe you and I ſhould fit down to 
© piquet, as we are both in the ſame 
© condition, and can play with nobody 
© elſe?'—* With all my heart,” an- 
ſwered he; © and ſtake honour againſt 
£ honour,'—* Perhaps that would be 


juſt nothing at all, cried ſhe, laugh- - 


ing. I dare truſt yours, rejoined he, 
© if you will put the ſame confidence in 
© mine.” 

It would be ungenerous in me,” re- 
plied ſhe, * not to return good opinion 
« with good opinion: but I think it is 


© againſt the rules of gaming to play 


merely upon credit; I will ſet my ſo- 
© litaire againſt that ring you have up- 
on your finger. 

Jemmy had a great regard for this 
ring, not ſo much for the intrinſick va- 
Iue of it, though it was a fine diamond, 
as becauſe it had been his father's, who 
had given it to him ſome little time be- 
fore he died: a moment's recollection, 
however, ſerved to make him know 
what he ſhould do on this occaſion; and 
he replied, with great alertneſs—* Ma- 
dam, TI heartily agree to your propo- 
4 ſal; with this proviſo, that, which- 
c ever of us is the winner, the ſtakes 
© may be redeemable z nor would it be 
© fair in me to play with you on any 
© other terms, as your ſolitaire is worth 
much more than my ring.” a 

Well, it ſhall be juſt as you would 
© have it,” replied ſhe: © twenty gui- 
© neas ſha]l be the event.“ To which 
Jemmy agreeing, they ſat down to a ta- 
ble which ſome company had juſt quit- 
ted : ſhe plucked off her ſolitaire, and 
he his ring; both the pledges were laid 
under the candleſtick, and to play they 
went. Fortune, for ſeveral deals, ſeem- 
ed dubious in whoſe favour ſhe ſhould 
decide; but, at length, after a hard- 
fought battle, gave the victory to 
Jemmy. 

Was ever any thing ſo unlucky ?? 
ſaid ſhe ; but I will not give out. 
Come, Sir, continued ſhe, ſhuffling 
the cards, twenty guineas more; or, 
« if you pleaſe, thirty: I ſhall then ei- 
© ther be indebted fifty pieces to you, 
© or have a claim on you for ten.“ 

Jemmy would fain have perſuaded 
ker to give over; but ſhe would hear 
; „ f 
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nothing he ſaid on that ſcore. They 
cut the cards; poor Liberia had the ad- 
vantage of the deal, but was nothing a 
gainer by it; ſhe had not even the ſatis- 
faction of a ſecond ſtruggle; he imme- 
diately produced point, queen, and qua- 
_ without the trouble of playing a 
card. | 

* Confuſion!” cried ſhe, burſting in- 
to tears; © ſure all the ſtars in the firma- 
© ment have conſpired againſt me!“ 


With thete words ſhe roſe from the ta- 


ble. You have won, Sir,“ purſued 
ſhe : © I know your direction, and will 
* ſend the money in a day or two.“ She 
ſtaid not to hear what anſwer he world 
make, but flew out of the room with an 
air which denoted the utmoſt agitation 
of mind. 


Liberia had a great ſhare of beauty, 


and Jemmy of good- nature; the dil- 


treſs ſhe appeared in rendered her more 


lovely in his eyes than ever he had 
thought her; his heart was that inſtant 
filled with emotions ſhe had never be- 
fore inſpired it with; he followed, with 
the ſolitaire in his hand, and overtook 
her as ſhe was paſſing through a room 
in order to reach the ſtair - caſe. 
Madam, ſaid he to her, © I cannot 
© ſuffer that beautiful neck ſhould be 
without ſo becoming an ornament, 
even for the ſmalleſt ſpace of time; I 
beſeech you therefore to reſume this 
jewel, and alſo to aſſure yourſelf, that 
I dare take your word of honour as a 
ſufficient ſecurity for a much greater 
ſum than the trifle to which fortune 
has juſt now entitled me.* | 
No, Mr. Jeſſamy,* anſwered ſhe; 
that muſt not be: my lord is at pre- 
ſent out of town; or, if he were at 
home, I ſhould not chuſe to acquaint 
him with my loſſes at play; it is alſo 
improper for me to let the ſteward 
know any thing of the matter, It may 
be longer than I could wiſh, or you 
perhaps expect, before I can, with any 
convenience, diſcharge my obligation; 
ſo defire you will ſay no more, but 
keep the pledge till in my power to 
redeem it.“ | 
All this was delivered in a voice fo 
broken and heſitating, that Jemmy ea- 
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fily perceived by that, as well as by her 


looks, that it was with the utmoſt re- 
luctance ſhe refuſed the offer he had 


made, though her pride would not ſuf - 


fer her to accept of it. 
Something, which the reader will pre- 
| ſently 


— 


ſently diſcover, coming that moment 
into his head“ Since you inſiſt, Ma- 
© dam, ſaid he, looking tenderly on 
her, and will needs force me to retain 
« ſomething of yours in my hands, con- 
c ſent, at leaſt, that I exchange this 
© mortgage for ſome other. If you will 
© permit me to wait on you home, and 
© look over your trinkets, I ſhall cer- 
© tainly find ſomewhat that will pleaſe 
© me as well, and you can much better 
© ſpare.” | 

© I muſt not reje& every thing you 
© propoſe,” replied ſhe, with a half ſmile; 
and then received the ſolitaire from him, 
which he aſſiſted her in replacing; and 
while he was doing ſo, gave her neck a 

entle preſſure, which ſhe was not ſo 
inſenſible as not to know the meaning 
of. 

There needed no more; ſhe gave him 
her hand to lead her down ſtairs ; her 
own chair waiting in the hall, ſhe went 
into it, and he followed in a hackney. 

On coming to her houſe, ſhe conduct- 
ed him directly to her drefſing-room, 
where her woman being ſitting at work, 
ſhe bade her ſet a bottle of wine on the 
table, and retire till called for ; ſaying 
ſhe had ſome accounts to ſettle with 
that gentleman. 

This attendant was no ſooner with - 
drawn, than the reduced Liberia opened 
a little cabinet, which contained her 
jewels : Here, Sir, cried ſhe, * are all 
© the toys of this. nature I am miſtreſs 
© of.” Jemmy ſcarce vouchſahng a 
glance towards them, replied—* They 
* mult be fine indeed, ſince owned by 
you; and muſt dazzle the fight of a 
man leſs knowing than I pretend to 


is all the luftre they can boaſt while 
you are in preſence ? How faint are 
the rays of the diamond to thoſe your 
eyes ſend forth! How inſipid, how 
weak, is the glow of the ruby to theſe 
© lips !? 

He began this ſpeech with looking in- 
tently on her face; and finding nothing 
there to diſcourage his attempt, con- 
cluded with throwing his arms about 
her waiſt, and giving her more lively 
indications of his ſenſe of the perfec- 
tions he had praiſed, than all in the 
power of language could have done. 
They. were alone; a couch was in the 
room; ſhe reſiſted not his encroach- 
ments; and one moment gave him the 
full poſſeſſion of a happineſs, which not 
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be in what is truly valuable: but what 
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half an hour before he had not even the 
leaſt thought of ever ſoliciting. 

Scarce had he time to expreſs the 
tranſports of his gratitude for the un- 
hoped favours he had received, when 
Liberia, hearing the ſound of voices on 
the ſtairs, rang her bell to know wha 
was there; on which her woman im- 
mediately came in, and told her that 
two ladies, who had been at Lady 
Racket's aſſembly, and ſeeing her leave 


the company ſo abruptly, had called ta 


know the occaſion, fearing ſhe might be 
indiſpoſed. 

© Lord! how impertinent is ſome 
© people's friendſhip !* cried Liberia. 
Why did you not tell them I was well, 
© but very buſy ?*— Idid fo, Madam,“ 
replied the other; and that you was 
© ſhut up in your cloſet writing letters; 
but they inſiſted on ſeeing you, ran up 
« ſtairs in ſpite of me, and are now in 
© the drawing-room.” 

© Well, there is no remedy for theſe 
© things,” ſaid ſhe; *I muſt go to them, 
© or they will burſt in upon me here. 
* You will excuſe me, Mr. Jeſſamy; it 
is highly improper you ſhould be 
© ſeen;* then turning to her woman 
© ſhew him down the back-ftairs,” add- 
ed ſhe, with as little naiſe as you can.“ 

She ſaid no more, but went out of 
the room to receive her company; and 
Jemmy ſuffered himſelf to be conduct- 
ed by her woman in the manner ſhe had 
ordered. 


CHAP. IX, 


HAS SOMETHING IN IT OF THE 
MARVELLOUS, © 


# &o OUGH Jemmy had as ſmall a 
ſhare of vanity in his compoſition 
as any man that ever lived, yet it would 
have been a thing almoſt ſupernatural 
in him, if an adventure, ſuch as he had 
juſt now met with, had not elated a 
heart as unexperienced as was his. Li- 
beria was a woman of diſtinction, young, 
beautiful, and had every requiſite to 
render her the delight and admiration 
of mankind; to what elſe, then, but a 
peculiar liking of his perſon and beha- 
viour, could it ſeem poſſible to him to 
impute the cenceffions ſhe had made? 
It is not to be underſtood, however, 
that the pleaſing ſenſation he felt at this 
eyent proceeded Ow gratification 
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of any paſſion he had entertained for 
the lady, who fo highly had obliged 
him : on the contrary, his affe&ion for 
Jenny was a ſure defence from the at- 
tacks of any other charms; he had of- 
ten ſeen Liberia, had thought her a fine 
woman, as every one did; but he had 
never been touched with the leaſt ſpark 
of an amorous deſire on her account; 
nor, on looking on her, had even con- 
ſidered the difference of ſexes. But 
though what had happened between 
them was merely caſual on his ſide, yet 
he could not help believing that it was 
a previous inclination on her's which 
alone could have excited her to act in 
the manner ſhe had done, | 

The hurry in which they were com- 
pelled to part took from him all op- 
portunĩty of teſtifying that deſire of 
continuing a correſpondence with her, 
which otherwiſe he thought ſhe would 
have had reaſon to expect; and which 
even gratitude, politeneſs, and even 
common good-nature, would have ex- 
acted from him. 

He therefore went the next morning 
to. her houſe, certain in his mind of 
meeting with a reception ſuitable to the 


* Kindneſs ſhe had given him ſuch proofs 
of the night before. She was juſt dreſ- 


ſed, and going to court; but, on his 
ſending up his name, gave orders for 
his admittance; the ſervant, who intro- 
duced him withdrawing, he approached 
to ſalute her with the air and freedom 
of a favoured lover, | 

But how unſpeakable was his ſur- 
prize, when, going to take her in his 
arms, | ſhe ſtarted back, and with a 
countenance all awful and auſtere 
Hold off, Sir, ſaid ſhe; this is a fa- 
c miliarity neither becoming you to 
© take, nor me to grant.” The confu- 
fion he was in not permitting him to 
make any immediate reply I do not 
now, continued ſhe, oe fifty pieces 
© to you.“ 

© No, Madam, ' replied he, a little 
recovering himſelf ; * but you owe me 
a heart in return for that I have de- 
© voted to you.“ I have nothing to 
£ do with your heart, reſumed ſhe ; 
© and, as for mine, it is my huſband's 
« due.'— If you really think ſo, Ma- 
dam, ' cried he, © wherefore did you 


_ © flatter me laſt night with having ſo 


c large a part? What happened laſt 
night, ' ſaid ſhe, © was merely acci- 


$5. dental; I had loſt all my money, and 
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© the debts we contract at play, you 
© know, aredebts of honour; but where 
© my own is not concerned, be aſſured 
© I ſhall always have a juſt regard for 
© that of my huſband.” 

In ſpite of the conſternation Jemmy 
was in, he could not refrain ſir ling at 
the diſtinction this lady made; and, with 
an air which had ſomething of contemp- 
tuous in it“ I thought, Madam, ' ſaid 
he, © that the honpur of the huſband 
© and the wife had always been inſepa- 
© rable.” | 

© They are fo, I allow,* anſwered 
ſhe; © but neceſſity ſometimes compels 
& a woman to do what otherwiſe ſhe 
© would not be guilty of: therefore I 
©. beg you will think no more of what 
© has happened; it was a fooliſh affair, 
£ indeed ; but, as it cannot be recalled, 
© ſhould be forgotten.” 

He was about to make ſome reply, 
which it is likely would not have been 
very pleaſing to her, but ſhe went to 
the door, and called to know if the 
chariot was ready; and being told it 
was —* Adieu, Mr. Jeſſamy,* ſaid ſhe; 
L am obliged to attend the princeſs, 
© I hope, whenever we meet, you will 
© always treat me as the wife of Lord 
6 K* ? 

She had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, 
than ſhe ſhot like lightning out of the 
room, leaving Jemmy in a ſituation of 
mind not eaſy to be delcribed, or even 
conceived, by any one who has not been 
under the ſame circumſtances. 

It was not that his pride was ſo much 


mortified at this unexpected rebuff, as 


his comprehenſion was confounded at 
it's being given: the more he endea - 
voured to fathom the myſterious mean- 
ing, the more he was abſorbed in won- 
der; in fine, he knew not what to think, 
nor by what motive to account for a 
proceeding ſo ſtrange, ſo contradictory 
to the very nature of the ſex. : 

The firſt ſhock of any thing is very 
difficult to be concealed ; the ſpirits, 
when ſudden]y alarmed, are in a hurry 
for a while, then ſink into as extreme a 
languor. Jemmy dined that day at a 
tavern, by an appointment he had made 
with ſome gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance; but neither their converſation, 
nor the glaſs, which went briſkly about, 
had the power of diſſipating his xhagrin, 
or driving Liberia entirely from - his 
thoughts. 

The leaſt air of ſeriouſneſs in * 
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of an extraordinary vivacity cannot fail 
of being taken notice of, Jemmy was 
looked upon as the life and foul of all 
the company he went into; and now to 
find him, inſtead of inſpiring others 
with good-hamour, ſtand in need of be- 
ing inſpired himſelf, made every one de- 
ſirous of knowing what had occaſioned 
this ſudden transformation; but the af- 
fair was not a thing to be talked on, 
and he evaded giving any direct anſwer 
to the queſtions put to him on this head. 
He did not long, however, preſerve a 
taciturnity on this occaſion, which was 
pretty painful to him: the company 
being broke up, and only one gentle- 
man, with whom he had a greater inti- 
macy than with any of the others, ſtay- 
ing behind, he could not forbear ſpeak - 
ing of what ſo much engroſſed his 
thoughts. n fine, he related to him 
the whole hiſtory of his late whimſical 
allventure, concealing only the name of 
the heroine concerned in it, 

But how ſtrangely was hedifappoint- 
ed, when, inſtead of hearing his triend 
expreſs ſome aſtuniſuiment, as heexpect- 
ed he would have done, at an even: fo 
new and uncommon, he only burit in- 
to ſuch a violent fit of laughter as hin- 
dered him from ſpeaking for ſome mo- 
ments! | 

© What?!* cried Jemmy ; the ſtory 
I have been telling you is too roman = 
© tick to be believed; and you ſuſpect 
© ] have been endeayouring all this 
« while to impoſe upon your under- 
«© ſtanding an invention of my own, in 
the room of a real fact?” 

No, upon my word,” replied the 
other; I am ſo confident of the truth 


occaſion, I would be your voucher for 
every particular of it: but what made 
me ſo merry was, the great cate you 
have taken in keeping the name of 
this fine lady a ſecret. What will 


tell you at once, that I am certain no 
woman but Liberia is capable of be- 
having in the manner you have de- 
ſcribed ?? | 
Liberia herſelf had ſcarce given Jem- 
my more ſurprize than his friend did in 
mentioning her as the perſon they were 
talk ing of. Liberia!” cried he. What 
have I ſaid to raiſe ſuch a conjecture 
in you?” ö 
Nothing, upon my ſoul!' anſwer- 
ed the other: you have nothing to ac- 
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of all you have repeated, that, upon 


you ſay now, continued he, if I 
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cuſe yourſelf of in this point, and 
might have told the ſtory to five hun- 
dred people without one of them be- 
ing able to gueſs at the woman. It is 
not my penetration, but my experi- 
ence, has let me into the ſecret of this 
matter: and, to make you maſter of 
another, I muſt tell you, that I have 
been beforehand with you.” 
Jemmy not perfectly comprehending 
theſe words, aſked what he meant. 
It happened, ſaid he, © the other day, 
that one evening I played at the fame 
table with this extraordinary lady: I 
ſwept the (takes, and ſhe being out of 
caſh, we went on upon credit; For- 
tune was ſtill on my fide; ſhe loſt a 
conſiderable ſum to me, which I had 
the ſame equivalent for that ſhe be- 
ſtowed on you; and when I waited 
on her ſome days afterwards, in or- 
der to repeat my devoirs, received al- 
ſo juſt the fame repulſe you did; and 
found that it was her humour—ng 
play, no love. 
© Then neicher of us, cried Jemmy, 
are obliged for the favours we have 
received to an amorous inclination 
on her part?'— No, faith, replied 
is friend; „I rather take her to be one 
of the inſenſibles that way: but her 
luſt for gaming is inſatiate; ſhe would 
be eternally at it; there all the paſ- 
ſions of her ſoul are centered; and 
though at preſent a profeſſed enemy 
to religion, would be the greateſt de- 
votee imaginable, were ſhe once per- 
ſuaded there were gaming-tables in 
heaven. 
In fine, my dear Jemmy,* purſued 
he, the cate ſtands thus: ſhe loſes 
more at play in one month, perhaps, 
than the rent- roll of Lord * eftate 
produces in a year; and being, either 
through fear or tenderneſs, unwilling 
to make him acquainted with her ill- 

luck, prudently takes the method you 
and I have experienced of ſatisfyin 
the winners, and thinks herſelf no il 
wife in fo doing; fince {lie forfeits 
her huſband's honour only to preſerve 
his peace, and never repeats her tranſ- 
greſſion with the ſame man, unleſs 
compelled to it by a ſecond neceifity 
of the like nature,” 

Jemmy being now, by this detail, 
entirely freed from the perplexity of 
thought which the firſt ſurprize at the 
ſtrangeneſs of Liberia's behaviour had 
involved him in, it is not to be doubt- 
ed 
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30 
ed but that theſe two young gentlemen 
were pleaſant enough on the affair in 
queſtion, and mutually laughed at each 
other for the diſappointment each of 
them had received, in imagining they 
had been favoured with a peculiar lik- 
ing by that lady. | 

Neither of them having any engage- 
ments on their hands, they paſſed the 
whole evening together till the night 
was very far advanced, and called them 
to repoſe; during al! which time little 
elſe but Liberia was talked on, 

But as the repetition of a converſa- 
tion, founded on ſuch a topick, might 
not be very agreeable to ſuch of our 
readers as we thould be moſt ſtudious 
to oblige; and, befides, would not be at 
all material to the buſineſs of this hiſ- 
tory; we may reaſonably hope being 
eaſily excuſed for paſſing it over in ſi- 
lence, Bn. | 


CHAP. X. 


ATFORDS BUT SMALL MATTER OF 
ENTERTAINMENT; YET, IF WELL 

' CONSIDERED, MAY BE OF SIN- 
GULAR USE TO SOME READERS. 


1 is a certain haughty ſur- 
lineſs almoſt inherent to old age, 
which will not let people, when they 
come to be any thing advanced in years, 
allow the leaſt ſhare of underſtanding 
in thoſe of a younger ſort; they treat 
them as mere idiots, incapable of com- 
paring, judging, or even of knowing 
right from wrong. | 

But this is a partiality which betrays 
that want of diſcernment in themſelves 
which they accuſe in others. If youth, 
through too much fire, is addicted to 
vanity, raſhneſs, and impetuoſity; age, 
through too much phlegm, is no leſs 
liable to peeviſhneſs, obſtinacy, and 
pride: in both the faults of conſtitu- 
tion have but too great an effe& upon 
the will, and deprive reaſon of halt it's 
force, 

The faculties of the mind certainly 
decay, and grow weaker in proportion 
as the vigour of the body is impaired; 
a keenneſs of conception, a readineſs of 
thought, and what is generally called 
wit, are the gifts of youth; when the 
organs, through which the ſoul is ſaid 
to operate, are in their full ſtrength as 


nature made them, unobſtructed by diſ- 
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eaſes, and unworn by time. Age 18 
chiefly wile by experience, and by im- 
proving thoſe obſervations which a long 
ſeries of years had treaſured up. It 
muſt therefore be allowed, that young 
people are far from being incapable of 


making the moſt juſt refletions; but 


the baits of ſenſe, the excitements of 
pleaſure, and the whirl of a thouſand 
different paſſions, which inceſſantly agi- 
tate the ideas, prevent thoſe reflections 
from making any laſting imp eſſion, 
and conſequently from being of any 
real uſe in regulating their actions; ſo 
that they can be ſaid to be diſcreet only 
by ſtarts; and it is in this alone that all 
the boaſted advantages of age conſiſt. 
Nothing was ever more ſtrictly true 
than what that celebrated poet, Mr.. 
Dryden, ſays, when, ſpeaking of the 
difference between youth and age, he 
expieſſes the whole ſenſe of the argu- 


ment in theſe two equally elegant and 


comprehenſive lines, 


xperience vainly in our youth is ſought; 
And, by age purchas'd, is too dearly ' 


c bought.“ 


Our Jemmy was one of thoſe who 
never did any thing which reaſon could 
condemn, without being immediately 
ſelf. convicted and aſhamed of his error; 
though, as I ſaid before, through the 
fire of youth, the enchantments of plea- 
ſure, and the prevalence of example, 
he could not avoid falling again into 
the ſame. As to play in particular, 
without any extraordinary propenſity 
of his own, he was frequently drawn 
in to make a party at ſeveral gaming- 
tables, both private and publick; yet 
did he never reflect on what money he 
had Joſt, without being convinced he 
could not have diſpoſed of it in a worſe 
way; nor did he ever win of any gen- 
tleman, whoſe circumſtances he knew 
could not well bear a diminution, with - 
out being ſhocked to the ſoul for hav- 
ing been one of thoſe who had contri- 
buted to his misfortune. 

He was perfectly ſenſible both of the 
vice and folly of gaming, as at preſent 
praiſed among almoſt all degrees of 
people; and ſtood amazed whenever he 
recolle&ed, that he had ſeen men of the 
firſt figure and fortune in the kingdom 
not only condeſcend to mix in com- 
pany with the common ſharpers and 

amblers of the town, but alſo to make. 
ule of the ſame low arts they did, in 
- ordeg 


Order to force chance, as it were, to be 
their friend, n 

He could not think, without a mix- 
ture of pity and contempt, on thoſe 
who, neglecting the accounts of their 
eſtates, and truſting all to their ſtew- 
ards and bailiffs, boaſted how well they 
were verſed in Mr. Hoyle's calculation 
in the cutting of a pack of cards, and 
ſwear five pieces an hour was too ſmall 
pay for the inſtructions of ſo learned a 
doctor in the great, myſterious, and 
molt polite ſcience of gaming. 

He very often ran over in his mind 
all the various amuſements of the town; 
and on comparing them with this of 
gaming, none of them ſeemed _ 
to have ſo ſmall a plea for engroſſing 
either the time or attention of a man of 
ſenſe and honour. 

Every other pleaſure or diverſion,” 
ſaid he within himſelf, © have ſomething 
in them deſerving that name; they 
either regale the ſenſes, or exerciſe 
the body, or relieve the mind: but 
gaming is the contrary of all theſe; 
it impedes the gratification of our 


the limbs with too long fitting, it 
racks the brain with cares, it fills the 
boſom with anxieties, and, in fine, 
is a fatigue, which, were it not the 
£ effect of our own free choice, would 
© be intolerable, 

Nor is this all,” would he ſome- 
times add: an inordinate love of gam- 
ing certainly proceeds from avarice, 
the moſt ſordid paſſion of the heart, 
and conſequently deſtroys all that is 
generous, noble, and ſincere; deadens 
that ſocial feel, that kindly warmth, 
which nature has implanted in us to- 
wards our fel]low-creatures; and ren - 
ders the man devoted to this vice ca- 
pable of no other wiſh than to enjoy 
the infamous triumph of bearing off 
the ſpoils of him he plays againſt, 
though it ſhould even happen to be 
6ne he calls his friend, or one who 
muſt be entirely ruined by the loſs of 
what he is now in poſſeſſion of, through 
the favour of fortune, or a ſuperior 
Kill in the deſtructive art.” 

He concluded from all this, that to 
undo others, or to be undone one's 
ſelf, was the almoſt certain conſequence 
of gaming high; for, which reaſon he 
made many reſolutions to avoid it as 
much as poſſible; and indeed perſiſted 
in them more than could be well ex- 
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moſt natural appetites, it enervates 
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31 
pected from a man of his gay temper, 
and who, by the company he kept, was 
continually ſurrounded with tempta- 
tions of that ſort. | 

But if he thought the love of play ſo 
pernicious a thing in thoſe of his own 
ſex, 1n what light muſt he behold it in 
regard to thoſe of the other? He had 
read ſome old muſty authors, who main= 
tained that modeſty was a peculiar cha- 
racteriſtick of womanhood; that an in- 
nocence of deportment was the chief 
beauty of a virgin; and ceconomy in 
private, anda decent reſerve in publick, 
that of a married woman: and he could 
not get it out of his head but that theſe 
maxims were juſt contrary, as they 
were to what he had ſeen praftiſed at 
play by ſome ladies, who paſs for pat- 
terns of politeneſs and faſhionable good- 
breeding; and in comparing the diffe- 
rence, he could not forbear crying out 
Sure, when theſe books were wrote, 
* gaming was a thing never heard of 
© among wemen !* 

Theſe having always been his no- 
tions, it could not be otherwiſe but 
that the example of Liberia mult greatly 
contribute to fortify them in him, as 
he now experienced what he had many 
times been told by thoſe better. ac- 
quainted with the ladies, that thoſe 
debts which are called debts of ho- 
nour, are often ditcharged by loſs of 
honour. i 

« What an amiable figure in life 
© might this woman, make,” ſaid he, 
ſpeaking of Liberia, if it were not 
for this mad attachment to gaming! 
I dare believe ſhe has no vicious in- 
elinations of her own; and her quolity 
and marriage with Lord *** defend 
her from all impertinent addreſſes of 
our ſex. How ſtrange, then, is the 
infatuation which compels her to run 
the fatal riſque of being reduced to 
yield to ſuch condeſcenſions as other- 
wile her pride would ſcorn, and her 
virtue ſhudder at!” 

He never ruminated in this manner 
without falling immediately after into 
a profound reverie; which, whoever h 
ſeen him in, would not have taken him 
for that gay, laughing, ſpiritous crea- 
ture he appeared at other times: but it 
generally happens, that perſons of that 
humour, when they think at all, think 
more deeply than thoſe of a heavy and 
phlegmatick diſpoſition. | 
The many miſchiefs which ſome- 
times 


times befal the fair-ſex, by indulging 
themſelves in this dangerous amuſe- 
ment, made him tremble for Jenny: 


- He knew ſhe played occaſionally; but 


though he had never heard her teſtify 
any extraordinary pleaſure in it, yet he 
could not affure himſelf that ſhe might 
not, by degrees, be drawn into a better 
liking ef it, and conſequently become 
Hable to the ſame inconveniences to 
which ſo many others of her ſex were 
every day ſubjected. 

Love, friendſhip, and the conſidera- 
tion of his own intereſt and honour, as 
Jenny was one day to become his wife, 
obliged him therefore to do every thing 
in his power to prevent ſo great an evil; 
Nor could he think of any method more 
effectual for that end, than by remind- 
Ing her, in adelicate way, and without 
ſeeming to do it with deſign, of the dan- 
gers to which women who love play 
could not fail of being expoſed. 

He had no ſooner thought on this, 
than he reſolved to put it into imme- 
diate execution; and, to give the greater 
weight to what he intended to ſay, ran- 
ſacked his memory for all the alarming 
circumſtances of a gaming- table, that 
he had ever ſeen or heard of. 


CHAP. XL. 
A LITTLE MORE TO THE PURPOSE. 


E MM knew that his fair miſtreſs 
kept a great deal of company, and 
that mcſt of her afternocgs were taken 
up with giving and receiving vifits: 
whenever, therefore, he had any parti- 
cular converſation toentertain her with, 
he always went to her in a morning. 
The buſineſs he had to communicate 
ſeeming to him of too much importance 
to de delayed, his impatience carried 
him thither more early than was his 
cuſtom; yet he had not the ſatisfaction 
of finding her alone; the two lovely 
daughters of Mrs. G were juſt gone 
up ſtairs before him: but he was not 
much diſconcerted at their preſence, as 
he ſaw they were in their diſhabille, and 
he could not doubt but that the hour of 
the day would ſoon call them home, in 
order to ornament thoſe charms which 
were too much admired not to make 


them deſirous of ſhewing them to the 


beſt advantage, whenever they _ 
ed in publick places, which they ſeldom 
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or never failed to take all opportunities 
of doing. | 

Theſe ladies, whoſe hiſtory it is pro- 
bable will, ſome time or other, make a 
very intereſting figure in the world, 
were diſtinguiſhed more by the name of 
the Two Beautiful Siſters than that of 
their family: they were, indeed, lovely 
beyond what language can deſcribe, or 


fancy, without ſeeing them, delineate. 


Both of them were tall, finely ſhaped, 
of a molt graceful air, had the moſt re- 
gular features; eyes at once command- 
ing and attracting love and admiration; 
and ſo equally had Nature dealt her 
bounties to them, that hard it is to ſay 
which of them excelled in any one of 
thoſe perfections which each poſſeſſed 
in ſo laviſh abundance; 

But being ſo alike beautiful was cer- 
tainly a misfortune to them; for each 
ſeeming moſt lovely when the other 
was away, yet neither of them having 
the preference when together, the be- 
holder's eye was kept in continual mo- 
tion, without knowing on which to 
fix: this it was which, joined with 
ſome other conſiderations not my buſi- 
neſs to enquire into, perhaps kept them 
much Jonger from being married than 
many who have not the thouſandth part 
of their power of charming. | 

This confideration, however, ſeemed 
to have but little weight with them: 
they lived in the moſt perfect harmony; 
were rarely ſeen aſunder, whether at the 


Play, the Opera, the Court, the Mall, 


Vauxhall, Ranelagh; in all places of 
retort they were inſeparable as the twin 
ſtars that grace the zodiack, 

In fine, ſo much the ſame, in every 


reſpect, were this pair of charmers, that, 


if Mr. Waller had lived in their days, 
one would have imagined he could have 
no other in his eyes when he wrote theſe 
lines | 


Not the ſilver doves that fly, 
© Yok'd in Cytherea's car; a 
Not the wings which ſoar ſo high, 
And convey her ſon ſo far; 
© Are ſo lovely, ſweet, and fair, 
Or do more ennoble love, 
© Are ſo choicely-match'd a pair, 
© Or with more conſent do move.” 


' Fortunately for Jemmy's defign, it 

fell out that the converſation turned 
chiefly on the ſubje& of gaming, on 
account of a certain lady, who, having 
| no 


* 


W tt 


no more than five and twenty hundred 
ounds per annum, had, according to 
| as own confeſſion, loſt nine thouſand 
in one ſeaſon at play. | 
Jenny expreſſed, with ſo much warmt 
and ſpirit, the contempt ſhe had of thoſe 
who made a kind of buſineſs or trade, 
as it were, of this amuſement, as ſuffi- 
ciently denoted the ſincerity of her heart 
while ſhe was ſpeaking, and gave Jem- 
my an infinite ſatis faction in hearing 
her. 

The two beautiful ſiſters made but a 
very ſhort viſit, as Jemmy had conjec- 
tured ; and, after they were gone, he 

reſumed the topick they had been talk- 


ing on: © You women, ſaid he, ſmil- 


ing, have much the advantage over 


us men; ſome of you, at leaſt, have 


been ingenious enough to have found 
out a very eaſy method of diſcharg- 


I could give you, continued he, a 
thouſand inſtances of what I ſay; but 
ſhall content myſelf with only one, 
in which a friend of mine made me 
the confidante, and on whoſe veracity: 
I dare as much depend as if I had 
been in his place, and one of the- 
chief parties concerned in it.“ 

Finding Jenny looked earneſtly upon 
him all the time he had been ſpeaking, 
and ſeemed in a diſpoſition to give at- 
tention to every thing he ſaid upon that 
ſubje&, he went on, and related to her, 
with as much brevity and modeſty as 
ſuch an affair would permit, all that 
had paſſed between himſelf, Liberia, 
and the other gentleman, who had been- 
a tharer with him in the favour of that- 
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lady; hiding from her only the names, 


and ſome few circumſtances, which 
might have given her room to gueſs: 
more than he wiſhed ſhe ſhould do. 
Jenny was ſhocked to the very ſoul. 
at this recital. She had been witneſs 
of many extravagances that women who 
devote themſelves to gaming are often. 
guilty of; ſhe knew very well that they 
reduced themſelves to great ſtreights, 
ſometimes even to the total ruin of their 
own and huſband's fortune; but could 
never have imagined that any of them, 
merely for the ſake of play, would have 
proceeded to thoſe frightful lengths ſhe 
now was told of. | 
After having expreſſed ſome part of 
her aſtoniſhment and indignation at 
ſuch a depravity of nature - How 


ing all the debts you contract at play. 
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© ought,” cried ſhe, © every one to guard 
© againſt the firſt approaches of this 
© dangerous propenſity!' And then 
again—* Bleſs me!” added-ſhe, © how 
© can any one, who has a tongue to 
© ſpeak, and common ſenſe to dictate 
what they ſay, laviſh thoſe hours in 
gaming which might be paſſed in an 
agreeable and improving converſa- 
tion? If no other ill conſequences 
than barely loſs of time attended it, 
methinks it were enough to hinder 
any one, not altogether void of rea- 
ſon, from purſuing, with the eager- 
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. beſt, trifling and idle!“ 


It is not to be doubted but that Jem 


my was quite tranſported at finding in 
his fair miſtreſs ſentiments ſo juſt, and 
ſo exactly conformable to thoſe he had, 
with the greateſt ardency, wiſhed ſhe 
ſhould be inſpired with: he had no 
words which ſeemed to him ſufficient 
to praiſe, as they deſerved, her prudence 
and penetration; yet ſaid enough on 


that occaſion to put her modeſty to the 


bluſh. * 82 75 


Do not fancy me to be poſſeſſed of 
© more merit than I have, anſwered 
ſhe : © I believe that many of our ſex, 


« with as little inclination as myſelf to 
© play, have been enticed ta it by the 
examples of thoſe whom we are ſo 
filly as to think it an honour to imi- 
tate, even in their vices. Whatever 


world becomes a law to us of the in- 
ferior claſs; and I can tell you, that 
it is not owing to my own judg- 
ment, but to mere accident, that I am 
brought to a more reaſonable way of 
thinking. | | 
« You muſt know,' continued ſhe, 
that a lady, who is a diſtant relation 
of mine, took me with her one even- 
ing to the route of a perſon of condi- 
tion : there was a prodigious deal of 
company, three large rooms made into 
one, and no leſs than fourteen tables 
ſet out for different forts of gaming. 
Every body played; and, though I 
never was fond of cards, yet was 
aſhamed, in ſo publick an afſembly, 
not to do as others did; fo en aged 
myſelf with a party who were fitting 
down to vchiſt. Efther through want 
of {kill or attention, I ſoon loſt twenty 
pieces, which was all I had about me 
at that time: but naving no notion 
E © of 


* 


neſs ſome do, an amuſement, at the 


we ſee practiſed by thoſe of the great 
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©.of giving over, as the others were for 
© continuing, I went to my couſin, who 
© was at quadrille at another table, in 
order to get a freſh ſupply from her; 
but, to my great mortification, found 
ſhe was entirely ſtripped as well as 
myſelf; and there was none of the 


enough to become a borrower. 
© I muſt confeſs,” purſued ſhe, © that 


vexed at this diſappointment, and re- 
tired to the other end of the room, de- 
bating within myſelf whether I ſhould 
not go quite away, or ſee how m 

couſin would behave, who, I found, 
was ſtill at play with the ſame party 
ſhe had been engaged in. As I was 
in this perplexity, the Earl of ****, 
, who had betted at our table, and been 
witneſs both of my ill · luck and pre- 
ſent confuſion, came towards me; 
© and putting a purſe, that ſeemed very 
< weighty, into my hand, which he 
© held faſt graſped between both his— 
6 It is pity,” ſaid he, that ſo fine a 
« young lady ſhould be deprived of her 
& diverſion on any account whatever, 


& much leſs on that of a little paltry 


« caſh: accept theſe few pieces, they 
& may be more lucky to you than your 
c own; but, if it prove otherwiſe, 
cc command as many from me as you 
« ſhall ſtand in need of.“ 

6 I proteſt to you, went ſhe ſtill on, 


© that I was ſo confounded at finding 


© myſelf accoſted in this manner, that 


I had neither courage nor preſence of 
© mind enough to reſent, at firſt, ſo im— 


©, pudent an overture, as I ought to 
© have done; and it was the ſimplicity 


© of my behaviour which perhaps en- 


<. couraged him to proceed: for I only 


© aſking what his lordſhip meant, he re- 


c. ms with an air and voice ſufficient- 

6. ly explanatory of the baſe thoughts 
© he had of me — I mean to devote 
4c myſelf, and all I have, at the altar 
« of your charms ; happy if you ſmile 
4c upon the ſacrifice . 

Never was any poor creature ſo 
© overwhelmed with different paſſions 
© as I then was! Amazement, ſhame, 
* diſdain, and rage, at once roſe in my 
t boſom, and almoſt topped the paſſage 
© of my breath! I forgot all reſpect of 
© his birth and place; and throwing 
© the purſe he had given me upon the 
© floor Carry your offers, ſaid I, 


company with whom I was intimate 


I then was o enough to be heartily, 
i 
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te to thoſe who want them; I deſpiſe 
© both them and the hand from which 
cc they came!“ 

With theſe words I burſt from him, 
© and rejoined the company. My cou- 
© fin was till playing, having borrowed 
© of ſome perſon ſhe was acquainted 
© with; and I kept leaning over the 
back of her chair all the time we 


than once, and diſcovered by his 
looks that he was no leſs affronted at 
my behaviour than I had been at his; 
© which, contrary to what it is likely 
© his vanity might make him imagine, 
© gave me more ſatisfaction than diſ- 
© content, ; 

© T was, however, very much agitated 
© to think that any man, how great ſo- 
© ver, had dared to treat me with the 
© freedom he had done. On coming 
© home, I complained of it to my cou- 


© fin; but ſhe only ridiculed me for it; 


© told me I was a novice in the ways of 
© the town; that, if ſhe had been in my 


© place, ſhe would have taken his mo- 


© ney, and laughed at him afterwards 
© for beſtowing it: for which I liked 
© her ſo ill, that I have ever ſince avoid- 
© ed her as much as poſſible. 

© Thus you ſee, my dear Jemmy,* 


added ſhe, on concluding her little nar-. 


rative, that my diſlike of gaming is 
© not owing to my prudence in con- 
© ſfidering the folly of it; for I confeſs 
© I never thought much about the mat- 
ter, but merely to Lord beha- 
viour; for certainly no young woman 
of common modeſty, if treated as I 
was, will ever indulge herſelf in an 
amuſement that renders her virtue li- 
able to be expoſed to ſuch inſolent at- 
tacks l“ | 
It was not in the power of all ſhe 
could ſay, however, to make Jemmy de- 
fiſt from giving her the praiſes ſhe de- 
ſerved, nor from entertaining in his 
mind the higheſt idea of her underſtand- 
ing, as well as her virtue; inſomuch 
that, could he have thought himſelf 
equally qualified in what might be ex- 
peed from a huſband, as ſhe was in 
every thing that could be wiſhed for in 
a wife, he would have ſeen no reaſon 
for delaying their mutual happineſs for 
one moment. 

But a juſt conſciouſneſs of ſome 
little frailties which afforded him too 
much pleaſure to be able as yet to rec · 
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tify, made him forbear to preſs her on 
the ſubje& of their marriage for the 
preſent, 


CHAP. XIE 


CONTAINS A VERY NOTABLE IN- 
STANCE OF FRIENDSHIP A-LA- 
MODE, 


HIL E our lovers were thus en- 

deavouring to form their minds 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould enable them 
to render each other perfectly happy 
when they ſhould come to be united to- 
gether, there were not wanting ſome 
who made it their chief ſtudy to con- 
trive the means of ſeparating them for 
ever. 

Jemmy had contracted a very nume- 
rous acquaintance fince his father's 
death, many of whom had a large ſhare 
of his eſteem and friendſhip; but there 
was one, above the reſt, whoſe humour 
and behaviour he was particularly taken 
with, and with whom he converſed with 
the moſt unreſerved freedom. 

This gentleman, who was called 
Bellpine, was deſcended from a ver 
ancient family; and had been, A 
the extravagance and ill- management 
of his father, deprived of all that ought 


to have been his patrimony, except two - 


hundred pounds a year, which had been 
ſettled upon his mother by way of join- 
ture, and could not be diſſipated. 

He had, notwithſtanding, been flat- 
tered with the expeRation of being one 
day in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of near 
three thouſand pounds per annum, be- 
ing the undoubted heir of an uncle, 
who, having lived a batchelor till a very 
advanced age, there was not the leaſt 
probability of his ever changing his 
condition, much leſs of his having any 
children, even in caſe ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen : and this dependance it 
was that hindered him from being bred 
2 to any buſineſs or profeſſion, and 
alſo gave him an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, 
in ſome meaſure, conformable to the 
fortune he ſo reaſonably hoped to be- 
come maſter of. 


This uncle, however, to the ſurprize 


of all that knew him, at the age of 
eighty-two, and equally laden with in- 
firmities and years, took it into his 
head to marry a daughter of one of his 
tenants in the country; a girl ſcarce 
nineteen, 


IS 


fs accident ſuch as this could not, 
when it happened, but give a very great 
ſhock to Bellpine, as he could not aſ- 


ſure himſelf but that, in ſpite of his 
uncle's great age, a child, ſome way or 
other, mrght come; and cut him off at 


once from the inheritance he had been 
made to depend upon. Yet did he not 
ſaffer his Grits to fink on this occa- 
ſion; he rather exerted them all, in or- 
der to find ſome means to remedy, or 
at leaſt to abate, the aſperity of this 
diſappointment : the moſt feaſible ones, 
he thought, would be to procure, if 
poſſible, ſome genteel employment about 
court; and, at the ſame time, make his 
addreſſes to ſome lady of an handſome 
fortune for a wife. | 
He was ſoliciting at the levees of the 

great for the accompliſhment of his 
firſt project; and caſting about in his 
mind where he ſhould direct his court- 
ſhip with the utmoſt probability of ſuc- 
ceeding in the other, when he com- 
menced an acquaintance with Jemmy : 
chance brought them at firſt together; 
and a mutual liking of each other's con- 
verſation, by degrees, grew up to that 
intimacy between them already men 


_ tioned, 


Jemmy was of the moſt open com- 
municative diſpoſition that man could 
ſſibly be; he had very few affairs in 
ife which he made ſecrets of to any of 
thoſe whom he called his friends: but 
with Bellpine he maintained no reſerve; 
he made him the confidante of all his 
looſer pleaſures ; his foibles, his very 
thoughts, were not concealed from him; 
it therefore may be ſuppoſed that he 
diſguiſed not the honourable affection 


he had for Jenny; the care that both 


their parents had taken to bring them 
up in notions of being. united together 
when they arrived at years of maturity; 
and alſo the reaſons urged on her de, 
and a to on his, for delaying, for 
ſome time, the celebration of their 
nuptials. | 

As his heart was warm with a paſ- 
fion which duty, and the cuftom of look - 
ing on her as the perſon ordained for his 
wife, had at firſt inſpired him with, and 
a juſt ſenſibility of the many amiable 
qualities ſhe was miſtreſs of had after- 
wards ey heightened in him, he 
ſpoke of her in a manner ſufficient to 
enflame the heart of me hearer with 
envy at his happineſs : in this, indeed, 


it muſt be confeſſed that he ſhewed more 
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ſincerĩty than prudence; but, as one of 
our poets obſerves— Sp 


© Thoſe free from guile themſelves, can ſcarce 
' © believe 
That others will be falſe. 


Nor was this all: he contented not 
himſelf with giving him a bare idea of 
what ſhe was; he introduced him to 
her acquaintance; he frequently made 
him a partner in his viſits to her, re- 
commending him as a perſon highly 
worthy of her efteem and friendſhip ; 
and, in fine, ſpoke of him in terms which 
obliged her to treat him as ſuch ; little, 
alas! ſuſpecting that, while doing this, 
he was whetting the edge of a ſword 
that might one day be pointed againſt 
his own boſom. 

Bellpine was far from being the man 
the honeſt heart of Jemmy miſtook him 
for: he was poſſeſſed, it is true, of many 
accompliſhments both natural and ac- 
quired, but had no fund of honour or 
generoſity: he knew perfectly how to 
inſinuate himſelf into the good graces 
of thoſe he converſed with; but thought 
himſelf not bound to make an adequate 
return forany favours he received from 
them; all his wiſhes were centered in 
ſelf-gratification z and no conſideration 
for others had ever any weight to make 
him deſiſt from that favourite purſuit. 

But being of a diſpoſition ſuch as I 
have deſcribed, it is not to be wondered 


at that the fine perſon and large fortune 


of Jenny ſhould make him envy the 
happineſs of him who was to be the 
3 of that double treaſure: he 
oved her on the ſcore of her beauty, 
her wit, and the many amiable quali- 
ties he had obſerved in her; but adored 
her as being the miſtreſs of what he ſo 
much wanted; and, filled with the idea 
of thoſe advantages he might reap in an 
alliance with her, made him reſolve on 
the attempt, and to take all the methods 
his inventive fancy could inſpire to 
alienate her affections from his friend. 

He had often heard Jemmy ſay, that 
the agreement between them for pro- 
tracting the celebration of their mar- 
riage had been firſt propoſed by her; 
from whence he concluded, that the 
paſſion ſhe had for him was not ſo vio- 
lent, but that it might be eaſily with - 
drawn, if ſhe was once made to believe 
there was a decay in that he profeſſed 
for her. 
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He was ſenſible, notwithſtanding, 
that there required a more than common 
ſhare of caution and addreſs in the ma- 
nagement of this deſign; he ſaw very 
well, that Jenny had a great deal of ſa- 
gacity and penetration; it behoved him, 
therefore, either to throw ſuch a tem 
tation in Jemmy's way as ſhould render 
him in effect ungrateful and perfidious, 
or contrive ſuch appearances of his being 
ſo, as could not be diſcovered from re- 
ality by human wit. 

With the firſt of theſe meaſures he 
commenced the proſecution of his de- 
ſign, though, of the two, the leaſt feaſi- 
ble to be accompliſhed, as it was very 
difficult to find a woman who excelled 
Jenny in any one perfection that can 
attract the eye, or captivate the heart: 
Love, ſaid he within himſelf, * is 
ſeldom ſo much the effe& of reaſon 
as of fancy; and if I can be ſo lucky 
as to preſent an object capable of fir- 
ing the heart of this too happy rival 
with an amorcus flame, and ſhe has 
virtue or cunning enough to refuſe the 
gratification on any other terms than 
thoſe of marriage, it may ſo bappen, 
that all the merits of Jenny, and his 
© engagements with her, will be too 
© light to overbalance inclination.” 

He knew that Jemmy was extremely 
fond of muſick; he had ſeen him in 
the utmoſt rapture on hearing a melo- 
dious voice, or an inſtrument finely 
played upon ; and it was by this bait he 
hoped to allure Jemmy from his vows, 
or at leaſt to draw him into ſuch a 
manner of behaviour as ſhould pique 
the pride of Jenny, and render her in- 
different towards him. | 

To diſſolve the cement of that tender 
affection, with which they now regard - 
ed each other, would go a great way to- 
wards gaining the point he aimed at 
he flattered himſelf, that if he could 
once ſet them at variance, he was at 
preſent enough in Jenny's favour to be 
able to ohtain the firſt ſhare in her ten- 
derneſs, when taken off from the man 
who now engroſſed it. 

The perſon whoſe charms he intend. 
ed as the ſnare to entrap the conſtancy 
of Jemmy was called Miſs Chit : the 
paſſed, in the opinion of moſt people, 
for the daughter of a gentleman diſtin- 
guiſhed in the world for nothing ſo much 
as for being her father; but it was whiſ- 
pered, by thoſe who pretended to be 
connoiſſeurs in the ſecret intrigues 1 

the 
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the great, that ſhe really ſprung from 
parents of a much more elevated ſtation. 

She was young, handſome, well-ſhap- 
ed; and, though of ſomewhat too di- 
minutive a ſtature, had an air and mien 
extremely ſtriking; ſhe wanted neither 
wit nor aſſurance to ſet off the talents 
ſhe was miſtreſs of to the beſt advan- 
tage ; ſhe was a great courtier, and per- 
fectly ſkilled in all the rudiments of 
modiſh good-breeding : but the chief 
inducement that Bellpine had to make 
choice of her as an inſtrument of his 
purpoſe was this; Nature had given her 
a voice that ſeemed the very ſoul of har- 
mony; and, when accompanied by ber 
harpſichord, which ſhe finely touched, 
the mellifluous ſounds had power to 
calm the moſt raging paſſions of the 
mind, and convert all into love and ſoft 


deſire; ſo that what the poet ſays of 
Mira, might be juſtly enough aſcribed. 


to her 


© The wretch, who from her wit and beauty 
6 flies 
© If ſhe but reach him with her voice, he dies.“ 


Bellpine frequently viſited this lady, 
and was welcome to her on account of 
his facetious converſation, and the in- 
telligence he picked up among his ac- 

uaintance, and was continually in- 
8 her of the intrigues of the town. 
As he was well received by her, he 
could not fail of being fo by her father, 
who, it was eaſy to perceive, was but 
the ſecond perſon in the family: ſtand- 
ing thus as he did with both, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed he wanted interelt to 
introduce any one he thought proper to 
her acquaintance. He would not, how- 
ever, proceed too abruptly in the affair, 
as it might have ſpoiled all, if either 
party had ſuſpeRed him of deſign ; but 
watched an opportunity, when they 
were talking one day of muſick, toaſk 
Jemmy, in a careleſs manner, as if it 
were by chance, if he had ever heard 
Miſs Chit fing and play. 

© No,” replied he; but I have heard 
© ſhe does both to very great perfec- 
tion.“ I wonder,” ſaid the other, 
© that you ſhould not have the curioſity 


© to be a judge of her ſkill that way 


6 yourſelf, as you are ſo great a lover 
6 of mulick !” L 

© I have not the honour to be at all 
© known to her, replied Jemmy ; © nor 
© haveeyen ever ſeen her, any more than 


© en paſſant, once or twice I think at 
© court, and two or three times in the 
Mall with Lady Fiſk.” . 

I] am pretty free there,” cried Bell- 
pine; * and if you have an inclination 
© to hear this female Orpheus of the 
© town, will take you with me, and alſo 
© engage ſhe ſhall give you a touch of 
© her harmony, both vocal and inſtru- 
© mental; for, to do her juſtice, ſhe has 
© not the leaſt reterve in this point; her 
© harpſichord is never out of tune, nor 
© her voice diſconcerted with a cold.” 

Jemmy expreſſed a great deal of ſa- 
tis faction at this offer, but gave much 
more than what he felt himſelf to his 
pretended friend, who looked on the 
ready compliance he found in him as a 
happy beginning of the enterprize he 
had projected. They agreed to meet at 
White's the next day, and then proceed 
on their viſit to the lady, 


-CH AP. XII. 


IS FULL OF REMARKABLE AND IA 
TERESTING PARTICULARS. 


ELLPINE had no occaſion te 
make any previous apology toMiſs 
Chit for bringing a friend with him to 
viſit her, having already taken that li- 
berty without her being diſpleaſed with 
it, in favour of ſeveral of his compani- 
ons, who had teſtified to him a deſire of 
becoming acquainted with her. 
But it was not in this manner he 
choſe to introduce Jemmy: the plot he 
had laid required they ſhould appear as 


agreeable as poſſible to each other; it 


was therefore highly neceſſary to pre- 
poſſeſs her with ſuch an idea of the per- 
ſon ſhe was to ſee, as ſhould make her 
negle& nothing that might ſet off all the 
charms ſhe was miſtreſs of to the beſt 
advantage. Having well conſidered 
within himſelf under what character a 
man was likely to appear in the eyes of 
a young, gay, vain woman, he went to 
her pretty early in the morning, and be- 
gan with telling her he was come in be- 
half of a gentleman who had entreated 
him to be his interceſſor for permiſſion 
to wait on her with him that afternoon; 

This formal ſpeech from a man whoſe 
uſual deportment might rather be ac« 


cuſed of too little than too much cere-« 


mony, made her laugh very heartily: 
© Bleſs me, ſaid ſhe, 5 what * 
| have 


a 
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have you been reading! We are not, 
<- fure, running back to the days of O- 
s roondates and Statyra. If you have 
any friend to bring here, what necd all 
© this prelude? You know very well 
© that every one you introduce is wel- 
© come.” | 

Bellpine on this threw off the ſerious 
air he had affected, and reſumed that 
free and undaunted one which was moſt 
natural to him: Faith, Madam, an- 
ſwered he, I can eaſily join with you 
© in laughing at myſelf; I know I muſt 
© make an odd figure in the grave ſtrain, 
© by the pains I took in putting it on; 
© but I thought, as T was dne of Cupid's 
4 harbingers, my meſſage ought to be 
E delivered in ſomewhat above the com- 
© mon phraſe.” : . 

© A harbinger from Cupid !* cried 
the; I find, then, you would perſuade 
© me you have this commiſſion to me 
© from a lover. Moſt certainly,” an- 
wered he; © from one who is three 
parts ſo at leaſt: he is already charm- 
© ed with your face, your air, your 
© ſhape; and there is only wanting your 
© fine voice to compleat the conqueſt.” 

Of whom?” demanded ſhe. It is 
© fit I ſhould know the name of this 
© newvaſſal.'—* Have a little patience,” 
aid be, and I will tell you every 
©* thing. In the firſt place, he is a young 
© heir lately come to the poſſeſſion of an 
< eftate ſufficient to ſupport a coach- 
© and-fix ; inthe next place, he is hand- 
© ſome, well-made, has as gentee] an 
© addreſs as any man about town ; laſt- 
ly, he is allowed to have wit, honour, 
© and good-nature; and his name is 
© Jeſſamy.” 

1 have ſeen that gentleman,” re- 
turned ſhe, ſomewhat fertouſly; © and 
© believe you have done him no more 
«© than Juſtice in the repreſentation you 
© have made of him: but I have been 
© told he is deeply engaged, and on the 
© point of being married to a young 
« Jady of his own name; I think they 
4 call her Miſs Jenny Jeflamy.” 

© Nothing. in it, upon my honour!? 


cried Bellpine; © I can aver to you from 


my own knowledge, that there are no 
_ © two people in the world of different 
< ſexes that have a more perfect indif- 
© ference for each other: there was, in- 
< deed, ſuch a thing intended for them 
© by their fathers ; but the old men are 
both dead; and you know, Madam, 


Ve young folks are apt to pay but 


little regard to the injunctions had | 


© upon vs by thoſe who are no longer 
© m a condition to reſent our difobedi- 
© ence. It is true, continued this art. 
ful deceiver, © they ſec each other very 
frequently, hold a good correfpon- 
© dence, converſe as friends; but with 
out one grain of inclination on either 
© fide. I am very well affured, by what 
© I have heard both of them declare, 
that ſhould either of them inßſt on the 
«© performance of the covenant made 
© betwcen their parents, an eternal 
breach muſt infallibly enfue.“ 
Jemmy and Jenny Jeflamy kept too 
much company not to be well known in 
the polite world; their characters, their 
fortunes, and their mutual engage- 
ments, were no ſecret; they were the 
ſubjects of converſation among many 
who had not the leaſt per ſonal acquaint. 
ance with either of them; and it was a 
matter of ſurprize to every one, that a 
marriage which had ſo long ago been 
projected, was not as yet conſummated. 
As nobody had pretended to diſcover 
any reaſon for this unaccountable de- 
lay, Miſs Chit might eafily give credit 
to that which Bellpine now aſſigned for 


it. Bellpine watched her every look; 


and perceiving that bis inſinuations had 


wrought thus far on her belief, pro- 


ceeded to what now ſeemed to him a 
talk not difficult to be accompliſhed 
that of perſuading her Jemmy in reality 
felt ſome beginning of a paſſion for her, 

© You cannot imagine, ſaid he, 
« with what raptures he expreſſes him- 
© ſelf concerning you: the firſt time he 
© ſaw you was at court; I was with 
© him the ſame evening, and he could 
© talk, on nothing but you the whole 
time we were together. What eyes 


„ ſhe has! how bright! how ſparkling! 


«© What a mouth | what a finely turn- 
* ed—! How delicate is her ſhape! how 
& enchanting is her air!“ . 
© Hold, Mr. Bellpine!* interrupted 
ſhe, putting her hand before his mouthz 
for the ſake of curiofity, no more I If 
© you goon at this rate, I ſhall know 
© beforchand, and he will have nothing 
© new to ſay to me when he comes. 
© Nay,” rejoined Bellpine, © I do not 

© ſuppoſe he will ſay much to you at 
© this firſt vifit, nor, perhaps, at the 
© ſecond, or even at the third, I have 
© been told, by thoſe who have experi- 
«© enced the paſſion, that a true lover 
never gets courage to declare * 
6 8 
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© feels to his miſtreſs till half the town 
© are apprized of it by bis behaviour: 
but, ' purſued he, © you will have pe- 
© netration enough to read in his looks 
< what his lips want boldneſs to reveal.” 
—* Piſh!* ſays ſhe, do you think T ſhall 
< give myſelf the trouble to examine 
* his looks? It will be time enough for 
me to attend to them when his tongue 
© ſhall have explained the dictates of 
£ his heart.” | 
They had ſome farther diſcourſe on 
this head; and, in ſpite of the careleſs 
air Mils Chit affected to put on, the 
- cunning Bellpine ſaw the impreſſion his 
words had made upon her; and, after 
adding all that he thought neceſſary for 
ſtrengthening it in her, took his leave, 
highly applauding himſelf in his mind 
for what he had done. He met Jemmy 
at the appointed hour at the chocolate- 
- . houſe, and about tea-time went with 
him on their purpoſed viſit: on his ſend- 
ing up his name they were immediate- 
ly ſhewed to the room where Miſs Chit 
was fitting; when he found, by the great 


- care ſhe had taken in her dreſs, and the 
exactneſs of every thing about her, that 


he had not flattered himſelf with a vain 
conjecture, but that ſhe was indeed as 
defirous as he could wiſh of appearing 
lovely in the eyes of this new gueſt. 

Jemmy, being preſented to her by 
Bellpine, ſaluted her with the utmoſt 
gallantry ; ſhe received him with a be- 
coming modeſty, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, had ſomething of inviting in it : 
the converfation at firſt turned only on 
general topicks; but Bellpine would 
not ſuffer it tc continue ſo, and told her, 
in his uſual free manner, that he ſhould 
not think himſelf forgiven for the li- 
berty he had taken, till ſhe had obliged 
both him and his friend with a ſong and 
a touch of her harpſichord. 

To this ſhe replied, with a ſprightly 
tone of voice and geſture, that whatever 


he might think of her, ſhe had too much 


complaiſance for a ſtranger, who ſeem - 
ed fo well to deſerve it, not to do every 
thing in her power to render the viſit 
he had favoured her with agreeable to 
him. In ſpeaking theſe words ſhe fat 
down to her inftrument ; and, without 
waiting for any more entreaties, began 
to ſing one of the moſt favourite airs in 
Mr. Handel's laſt oratorio. 

As ſhe had in reality a very fine voice, 
great ſkill in muſick, and played admi- 
rably well, there was no occaſion that 


Jemmy ſhould ftretch truth to a pitch 
too high in expreſſing the pleaſure he 
took in hearing her. But it was not in 
mere words alone he teſtified the mighty. 
influence that the well-concerted notes 
had over him: he languiſhed; he died 
his ſoul ſeemed all abſorbed, diſſolved 
in extaſy ; and he not only ſpoke, but 
looked in ſuch a manner as, without be- 
ing prepoſſeſſed, as ſhe was, with an 
opinion of his having a paſſion for her, 
might well make her believe ſhe had 
other charms for him beſides thoſe of 
her voice and ſkill in muſick. 


As often as ſhe gave over, Bellpine 


preſſed her to renew the harmony; and 
ſometimes Jemmy aſſumed the boldneſs 


to ſecond a petition, which he was very 


ſenſible was made entirely on his ac- 


count. The lady was not refractory to 


their united entreaties, and continued 
playing till her father came into her 
room. The uſual compliments being 
p aſſed, they all ſat dow, and entered into 
converſation ; but whatever ſubject was 
ſtarted by the old gentleman, either the 
one or the other of Miſs Chit's viſitors 
had the addreſs to turn it on the praiſe 
of muſick, and the perfection which ſhe 
had attained to in that ſcience. 

Jemmy ſaid many things which might 
ſeem extravagant on this occaſion; but 
thinking he had Raid long enough for 
a firſt viſit, roſe up, and was preparing 
to take his leave, when Mr. Chit, who 
had been tutored beforehand by his 
daughter how he ſhould behave, would 
not ſuffer him: to ſpeak of going, ſeized 
upon his hat and gloves, and faid, that 
if his daughter had afforded them any 
entertainment, it was owing to him for 


having provided the beſt maſters for her; 


and he therefore expected they would 
recompenſe him for it, by giving him 
their company the remainder of the 
evening; adding, that ſu was juſt 
ready — be — up. _ : . 
Jemmy would fain have excuſed hime 
ſelf, as he had an appointment which 
he was very unwilling to break; but 


there was no reſiſting the preſent kind 


compulſion, eſpecially as Miſs Chit 
condeſcended to join her entreaties with 


her father's; he therefore complied, 


and contented himſelf with ſending an 
apology to thoſe who expected his come 
ing. The collation prepared for them 


was ſo elegant, the old gentleman's con- 


verſation ſo facetious, and his daugh- 


ter's mufick ſo delightful, that the night 
was 
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© and repeated bliſs !* 
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was almoſt loſt in morning-dawn, when 
Jemmy and his falſe friend came away: 
but vrhat uſe the latter made of this long 
viſit, the reader will very ſoon diſcover. 


CHATP..-XIV. 


SEEMS BIG WITH THE PROMISE OF 
SOME MIGHTY MATTERS HERE- 


AFTER TO BE BROUGHT TO 


- LIGHT. 


T was fo very late when the little 

company broke up, that Bellpine had 
no opportunity of putting any queſtions 
to Jemmy concerning his ſentiments of 
the lady he had introduced him to; and 
as they lived different ways, they took 
Jeave of each other at Mr. Chit's door, 
without any farther ſpeech that night. 
Full of impatience, however, for the 


ſucceſs of his pernicious plot, he went 


retty early the next morning to his 
3 and, according to his wiſh, found 
him quite alone, and not yet ready to 
go abroad. He was ſcarce ſat down 
when he had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
Jemmy himſelf prepare the way for the 
converſation he intended to entertain 
him with, by thanking him for the plea- 


Fure he had enjoyed the night before 


through his means. 

- © I wiſh from my ſoul,” replied this 
wicked incendiary, * that it were in my 
© power to procure you a much more 
c ample and ſubſtantial one: mulick 
© indulges no more than a ſingle ſenſe; 
e Miſs Chit has charms that might en- 
4 groſs the whole five. Ah, Jemmy !' 
continued he, embracing him, what 
© a heaven it would be, after an hour 
© or two of dalliance, to be lulled to 
© ſleep by that angelick voice, preſſing, 
© at the ſame time, the ruby lips whence 
© the tranſporting ſounds proceed! and 

then, ye gods, awake to new raptures 

Jemmy laughed heartily at the extaſy 
which the other affe&ed to feel through 
the force of imagination. You wiſh 
me happineſs,* cried he; * yet ſpeak, 
© methinks, as if you could not avoid 
© being one of thoſe who would envy 
< me the poſſeſſion of it: but, my dear 
© friend,” added he, © you have no need 
© tobe under any apprehenſions on that 
© ſcore; for, to deal fincerely, I like 
< Miſs Chit as a muſician, but ſhall 
4 never think of her as a woman.“ 


LC „ > 


Theſe words gave a moſt terrible 
ſhock to the high-raiſed expectations of 
Bellpine; but, as he was maſter of an 
uncommon ſhare of artifice, andan equal 
preſence of mind, it was eaſy for him to 
conceal one emotion under the ſhew of 
another; and, ſtarting back with a wel]- 
counterfeited ſurprize—* Impoſſible !* 


cried he; © you cannot, ſure, be fo in- 


ſenſible, ſo altogether untouched with 
charms that half the town are run- 
ning mad after!” 

© You know,” anſwered Jemmy, with 
very ſerious air, © I am under engage- 
ments elſewhere, which will not per- 
mit me to make my addreſſes to her, 
or any other woman, upon honourable 
terms; and I cannot ſuppoſe they 
would be accepted by Miſs Chit, if 
offered with a view of a different na- 
ture.” : 
I cannot flatter you ſo far as that, 
indeed,“ replied he, till diſconcerted; 
and more fo, when Jemmy haſtily re- 
joined“ I wonder, Bellpine, that, 
* having ſo juſt a ſenſe of the lady's 
© merit, you never made your court to 
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© her yourſelf?” 


On an interrogatory ſo unthought- 
on, all his audacity forſook him; he was 
ſilent for ſome moments; but at length 
recovering himſelf, his ready wit fur- 
niſhed bim with an excuſe which ſeem- 
ed plauſible enough, and was certainly 
the only one that could have had the 
leaſt appearance of ſincerity. 

© I ſhall diſguiſe nothing of the truth 
© from you,” ſaid he. To be plain, 
then, it is my vexatious circumſtances 
which alone deter me; ſince my uncle 
has taken a ſtep that may poſlibly de- 
prive me of the inheritance I was 
born to expect, I have no dowry to 
offer with my ſervices : a woman that 
has money demands a jointure ade- 
quate to the ſum ſhe brings; and for 
me to marry one whoſe only portion 
is her beauty and good qualities, 
would render both her and mylelf 
for ever miſerable; ſo that, whether 
Miſs Chit is or 1s not a fortune, ſhe 
is quite out of the queſtion with me 
as a wife,” 

He ſpoke all this with ſo much ſeem - 
ing candour and openneſs of heart, that 
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Jemmy thought himſelf more than ever 


confirmed in the opinion he had always 
entertained of the good ſenſe and ho- 
nour of his friend; and readily agreed 
with him, that where a marriage was. 
conſummate 
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conſummated between two perſons, nei- 
ther of whom had a ſufficient compe- 
tency, it could not fail of making both 
parties equally unhappy, and alſo of 
entailing laſting wretchedneſs on their 
palterity. Bellpine ſoon grew weary of 
this diſcourſe, as it had no connexion 
with his preſent views; and therefore 
made his viſit much ſhorter than he at 
firit had intended it, and retired to a 
place where he might give a loale to his 
diſcontent, and contrive ſome other 
means of bringing his deſigns to per- 
fection, fince thoſe he had already eſ- 
ſayed had proved fo ineffectual. 

As it was not in his power to make 
Jemmy become guilty in fact, his next 
reſource was to make him appear ſo: to 
blacken him by any ill report directly 
to Jenny herſelf, he knew would be in 
vain, and treated with contempt by a 
woman of her penetration; he refers 
took a more artful and more fure, 
though flow method. of infuſing the 
poiſon of jealouſy and indignation into 
her ſou}: he gave it out in whiſpers, 
inuendoes, and dark hints, among thoſe 
whom he found fond of ſcandal and of 
explaining myſteries of that kind, that 

Jemmy had an utter averſion to Jenny 
in his heart; that he was ſeeking ſome 
excuſe to break entirely with her; and 
that it was Miſs Chit who had cauſed 
this change in him; he had no great 
cauſe to doubt hut that this rumour 
would ſpread from one to another 
thraugh the town, and become ſo much 
the unive:ſal ſecret, that it could not 
fail of reaching Jenny's ears; and then 
he concluded that it would, by degrees, 
ſeal itſelf into her belief. 

As Jemmy was a man of pleaſure, 
and did not ive without many tran- 
ſient amours, it may ſeem a little 
ſtrange to ſome people that Bellpine, 
who, by his intimacy with him, could 
not be a ſtranger to the errors of his 
conduct, did not chuſe to get commu- 
nicated to Jenny ſuch things as a very 
ſmall enquiry would convince her were 
true, rather than to endeavour to alarm 
her with reports which had no founda- 
tion in fact. But this was not Bell- 
pine's way of reaſoning; he rightly 
judged, that a woman of Jenny's un- 

derſtanding might eaſily be brought to 
forgive the frailties of yauth and na- 
ture in a man of Jemmy's gay and vo- 
latile diſpoſition; but would be irrecon- 


cileable, implacable, if once made to 
believe he addreſſed any other upon ho- 
nourable terms. 

It is eaſy for perſons capable of in- 
venting falſhoods to propagate them in 
ſuch a manner as to make them paſs 
current for a time, and yet avoid any 
detection of their being the authors of 
it: it is not by ſaying directly a thing is 
ſo, that a ſtory ſo much gains credit, 
as by half words, winks, nods, and 
other ſuch like geſtures; theſe are the 
traps which catch the unwary, and give 
an air of reality to that which has no 


exiſtence. Bellpine, at leaſt, was well 


verſed in this art; and practiſed it with 
ſuch ſuccels as to the matter in queſtion, 
and was ſo far from being ſuſpected of 
having raiſed this report, that he has 
often been aſked by thoſe who heard 
from other hands what his opinion was 
concerning the truth of it. 

Jenny, on account of her many ac- 


compliſhments and good nature, was 


ſo generally beloved by thoſe who knew 
her, and her character in ſuch eſtima- 
tion with thoſe who were perſonally ac- 
quainted with her, that none could 
hear, without the moſt extreme ſur- 
E that ſhe was about to be forſaken 

ya man who, from his very infancy, 
had been taught to look upon her as his 
future wife, and for whom ſhe made 
no ſecret of having the moſt tender af- 
fection. But whenever this ſubje& was 
mentioned to Bellpine, as it frequently 
ſo happened, he affected to hang down 
his head and be entirely ſilent; or, if 
deſired by ſome one or other of the com- 
pany to ſpeak his thoughts“ I am no 
judge of the affair, would he ſay: 
© Mr. Jeſſamy is my friend; and I ſhould 


'© beloth to think him capable of a bad 


action. Miſs Jenny is certainly 2 
« fine girl, and ſo is Miſs Chit: it he 
© hascnanged his ſentiments, he, doubt- 
© leſs, has his reaſons; but I know no- 
© thing of it.“ 

His intimacy with Jemmy was ſo 
well known, that theſe indeterminate 
anſwers from him gave more credit to 
the ſtory than the molt poſitive aſſur- 
ances given by any other perſon could 
have done, Nor was this all: to give 
the greater appearance of the truth of 
what he thought it was ſo much bis in- 
tereſt to have believed, he contrived it 


ſo that Jemmy and Miſs Chit ſhould 


frequently be (cen together in publick 
Mo places, 
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places, though, for the moſt part, they 
met without the leaſt deſign on the fide 
of either of them. 

Jemmy, indeed, could not avoid be- 
ing ſomewhat acceſſary in corroborating 
the aſperſion caſt upon himſelf; as he 
had been introduced to that young lady, 
andreceived by herin the manner above- 
mentioned, the complaiſance due to her 
f-x and rank, joined to the pleaſure he 
took in hearing her ſing and play, 
obliged him ſometimes to viſit her: 
Bellpine was generally with them; and 
when he was fo, always found ſome 

retext or other to draw them out where 
® knew there would be people who 
would not fail to take notice of their 
being together. 


It requires more pains to be a villain 


than fome people may imagine: beſides 
impofing upon Jemmy, and making 
him act in a manner which ſhewed his 
fentiments to the world far different 
from what they were in reality, Bell. 
pine had alſo another card to play, which 
colt him little eſs contrivance. As he 
had poſſeſſed Miſs Chit with a belief 
that Jemmy was ſeriouſly inſpired with 
a paſſion for her, and knew very well 
that gentleman's behaviour had not at 
alt been conformable to the aſfurances 
he had given her on this account, it 


behoved him to reconcile this contra- 


diction fo as not to leave her any room 
to ſufpeC the deception he had put upon 
her. He therefore continued, day by 
day, to carry her ſome freſh intelligence 
of the fine things Jemmy ſaid of her; 
and inſinuated, that there was a deſign 
on foot, which, when once executed, 
would afford him a plauſible pretence 
for breaking off entirely with Jenny; 
and that then he would avow his paſ- 
fion, and declare himſelf only devoted 
to her. | - 
Whether this young lady was abſo- 
Iutely convinced of the truth of what 
he ſaid, IT will not take upon me to de- 
termine; becauſe, indeed, it is highly 
probable fhe never gave herſelf the 


trouble to examine the confiſtency of 


the ſtory. 

Dangerous, however, might ſuch an 
impoſition have been to ſome ladies to 
have been flattered with the hopes of an 
alliance with a man ſuch as Jemmy, 
perfectly agreeable in his perſon, ac- 
compliſhed in his manners, and opulent 
in his fortune; and then to find at once 
all thoſe golden expectations vaniſh into 
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air, might certainly have been fatal in 
it's conſequences to a heart young, ten- 
der, and unexperienced in deceit. Hap- 
py was it for Miſs Chit, in this point 
at leaſt, that the variety of company, 
the many fine things ſaid to her by per- 
fons of condition, and particularly the 
devoirs, whether fei cn 8 or real, of acer- 
tain foreign miniſter, hindered her from 
being too attentive to the idea which the 
artifices of Bellpine might otherwiſe 
have engroſſed her with. 


e HAF. XV. 


CONTAINS AN EXAMPLE, THAT FOR 
' A WOMAN TO BE TOO GOOD 18 
NOT ONE OF THOSE THINGS 
WHICH ARE IMPOSSIBLE TO BE 
FOUND IN HUMAN LIFE, TOS 


1 OUGH the foregoing report, 
begun and induſtrioufly propa- 
gated by Bellpine, had ſpread itſelf 
through all tbe acquaintance both of 
Jemmy and Jenny, yet it did not pre- 
ſently reach the ears of either of them; 
and they went on, as they had been ac- 
euſtomed to do, communicating to each 
other every little adventure which fell 
into the way of each, provided they 
were ſuch as might be, in any mea- 
fure, conducive to the important end 
ropoſed, that of rectifying or improv - 
ing their minds. | 
Among the many they recited to each 
other, ſome of which were too trifling 


.to be inſerted here, Jemmy happened 


upon one of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, and therefore muſt not be omit- 
ted: it was this. | 

He had been for ſome time pretty 
converſant with a gentleman named 
Kelſey; he was a man of family, for- 
tune, good-ſenſe, and a very agreeable 
companion; but one thing was faid of 
him, that, in the opinion of all the diſ- 
creet part of his acquaintance, tarniſh- 
ed the luſtre of all his other qualities, 
that of his being a very bad huſband 
to a moſt deſerving wife. 

This lady, to whom he had been 
married ſcarce a year, was very young, 
beautiful, and had every thing in her 
perſon to make her beloved; and was in 
high eſtimation for the ſtrictneſs of her 
virtue, her piety, and the affability of 
her behaviour: how could it then but 
ſeem ſtrange to Jemmy, that two per- 

tons 
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ſons of the characters theſe hore in the 
world ſhould not live happily together ? 
He never heard any mention of the diſ- 
agreement between them, without feel - 
ing a kind of painfdl curioſity for the 
cauſe; but he could find none who were 
able to give him any information in 
that point, though every one ſpoke 
loudly of the effects, Chance at laſt 
preſented him with the wiſhed-fordiſco- 
very: a gentleman of diſtinction, a 
diitant relation of Jemmy's, was to have 
a private concert at his own houſe; 
Jemmy was one of the invited perſons, 
with leave to. bring any friend with 
him whom he ſhould think proper; on 
which he made choice of Kelſey, and 
accordingly made a viſit to him on the 
moꝛ ning of the day appointed, to deſire 
he would accompany him to this enter- 
tainment, if not previouſly engaged to 
any other. 

Mr. Kelſey, thanking him for the 
obliging offer he had made him, replied, 
that he had no engagement at all upon 
his hands: But if I had,” ſaid he, I 
© ſhould be tempted to break through 
it, ſince I am certain none could af- 
© ford me ſo much real pleaſure as that 
© of waiting on Mr, Jeſſamy any where; 
© but more eſpecially,” continued he, 
© on an occaſion ſo perfectly agreeable 
to my taſte.” . 

Jemmy, after having made a ſuitable 
return to this compliment, was pre- 
paring to take leave, and deſired that 
they might meet at White's Chocolate 
Houſe about ſix: but the other would 
not ſuffer him to depart in this man- 
ner; he inſiſted on his ſtaying to dine 
with him, and paſs the time where he 
was till the hour arrived in which they 
ſhould adjourn to a place more agree- 
able. Jemmy would have excuſed him- 
ſelf from dining, as he had not the ho- 
nour, he ſaid, to be known to his lady : 
to which Mr. Kelſey anſwered, that 
his wiſe was not ignorant of the reſpect 
due from her to any of her huſband's 
friends, 

The curioſity that Jemmy had for 
being an eye-witneſs of a lady's de- 
portment whom he had heard ſo much 
of, and as yet had never ſeen, ſhe ſel- 
dom appearing in any publick place, 
prevailed with him at length to comply 
with her huſband's requeſt; they amuled 
themſelves with looking over ſome fine 
pieces of muſick which Mr. Kelſey had 

that morning brought home in ſcoxe, 


till three o'clock, at which hour he 
had ordered dinner to be ready. 

The clock having ftruck, that gen- 
tleman conducted his gueſt into the 
next room, where they found the ſide- 
board ſet out, the cloth laid, the corks 
of the bottles drawn, and every thing 
prepared for being ſerved up; but no 
ſervant was in waiting; all was huihed 
and filent as though they had juſt roſe 
from table, inſtead of not being as yet 
ſet down. ] 

Mr. Kelſy waited ſome minutes, 
but at laſt rung the bell, on which the 
butler came up; on being aſked if din- 
ner was not ready, he replied, with 
ſeme heſitation, that he would enquire 
of the cook, and then went haſtily 
away; ſoon after Mr. Kelſey rung 
again, and another ſervant appeared, to 
whom his maſter making the ſame de- 
mand as to the former, auſwered blunt- 
ly, that his lady was not yet come out 
of her cloſet: Go, then, and call her,“ 
ſaid Mr. Kelſey. The fellow went; 
but returned immediately, and ſaid the 
door was locked; and though he had 
both knocked and called could get no 
anſwer; on which Mr. Kelſey grew ex- 
tremely red, and begging pardon of 


. Jemmy for leaving him alone a mo- 


ment, flew up ſtairs himſelf. 
Jemmy was very much ſurprized at 
all this, but had not time to make any 


reflections on it. Mr. Kelſey came 


preſently down, followed by his lady, 
a very lovely woman indeed; but ſeem- 


ed greatly diſconcerted. Jemmy ad- 


vanced to pay her the civilities of a 
ſtranger, which, in ſpite of the confu- 
ſion ſhe was in, ſhe received with the 


utmoſt ſweetneſs and good- breeding; 


and they all ſat down to table. The 
firſt courſe was ſerved up in an inſtant; 
the garniſhing of the diſhes was ele- 
gant enough, and inviting o the appe- 
tite, as doubtleſs what they contained 
would alſo have been, if not ſo much 


prolonged beyond the neceſſury time. 


Mr. Kelſey ſtuck his fork firſt into one 
thing and then into another, then threw 
it down, bit his lips, and ſeemed in 
great emotion. oF 
Jemmy could be at no loſs to gueſs 
the occaſion; and, to palliate the diſ- 
content he ſaw him in, helped himſelf 
pretty plentifully out of that diſh which 
was neareſt to him: but never was any 
thing ſo ſpoiled; the truffles, more)les, 


artichokes, and other ſuch things as 


F 2 mould 
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ſhould embelliſh the ſauce, were in a 
manner diffolved in it; and the meat 
itſelf wanted little of being ſo too; ſo 
that nothing but the bones diſcovered 
what it was. Yet Jemmy fell to eating 
heartily, crying that it was very fine, 
that it was drefſed exactly to his taſte: 
but this politeneſs in him did not re- 
fore the good-humour of his friend; 
the lady, too, was in ſome pain on ſee- 
ing the ill effects which her ſtaying too 
long in the cloſet had produced; and, 
addreſſing herſelf to Jemmy—* I am 
5 afraid, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that your com- 
b plaiſance at this time gets the better 
£ of your ſincerity: what is here is very 
much over-done; but I hope we ſhall 
© not find every thing ſo. 

As ſhe ended theſe words, a ſervant 
ſet a fine hare upon the table; and Mr. 
Kelſey, flattering himſelf that his wife 
might be a true propheteſs on this oc- 


caſion, took up his knife and fork once 


more, in order to carve; but the ſkin 
was ſo dried by being kept at a diflance 


from the fire, that he found ſome diffi- 


culty to penetrate it; and when with 
much labour he had done fo, the fleſh 
beneath fell ſpontaneouſly from the 
bones, and * 0 was almoſt fit for 


pulverizing. Mr. Kelſey, who was. 


naturally fiery, and apt to kindle on 
every little provocation, now loſt all 
patience; he flung the diſh from him 
with ſuch a vehemence, that but for the 
338 agility in catching it between 


is hands, it muſt have fallen on the 


floor, 

The lady, who was all confuſion, 
ſaid ſhe was ſorry and aſhamed that it 
Had happened ſo. * Sdeath, Madam! 
cried he, ſtarting from the table, does 
© it ever happen otherwiſe? If you had 
© even common decency, you would 
© not treat me in this manner: can you 
© find no time to. pray but when dinner 
is coming upon table? Muſt my ap- 
E petite continually beſtarved, my peace 
« deſtroyed, my reputation ſcandalized, 
my friends affronted, and all through 


£ your unſeaſonable devotion ? Tt is 


© mighty well, my dear,” hs 1S; ſhe, 
riſmg; * it is mighty well: | 

« fay no more; it is fiom Heaven alone 
© that I muſt ſeek ſupport, under the 
£ i]|1-humour and intemperance of a 
© huſband,* Then turning to Jemmy, 
aſked' his pardon for what had paſſed, 
and went haſtily out of the room with 
eyes all bathed in tears. 


ut I ſhall 


Would to Heaven I had never ſeen 
© your face!* cried Mr. Kelſey fu- 


rioully, and ſtamping with his foot as 


ſhe was going out; but the took no no- 
tice either of his words or actions, and 
paſſed on as faſt as ſhe could. He con- 
tinued walking about the room with 
geſtures which evidently denoted the 
inward rage he was poſſeſſed of, while 
Jemmy laboured, though for ſome time 
in vain, to convince him that he was in 
the wrong to put himſelf into ſuch 
agitations on account of an accident. 

* Call it not an accident; Mr. Jeſ- 
© ſamy!? replied he: © what you have 
© now been witneſs of has been almoſt 


© every day repeated ever ſinee our mar- 
© rigge. Oh!” continued he, almoſt 


raving, * how I could curſe the hour, 
© the day, the inſtitution, ſacred as it 
© is called, that joined together two 
$ ſuch oppolites!* . 

At laſt, however, the conſideration 
he had for his friend got the better of 
the reſentment he had againſt his wife; 
and fitting down again, and, making 
Jemmy do fo alſv—*+ I know not, ſaid 
he, whether I ſhall ever be forgiven 
* for the rudeneſs I have been guilty' 
of: you, indeed, ſuffered too much 


through the folly of my wife; and I 


* qQught.not to have prolonged your 
s penance by my ill- humour, notwith- 
«* ſtanding the juſtifiableneſs of it, had 
I been alone.“ | | ; 


. - He then, without wajting for Jem- 
my's reply, called to the butler, and 


aſked him if there were any cold meats: 
in the houſe that might ſupply the de- 
ficiency they had ſuſtained; the man 
on this ran down ſtairs, and preſently: 
returned, followed by another ſervant 
with a large ham, of which a yery lit- 
tle had buen cut. © Come, my dear 
friend, ſaid Mr. Kelſey, a cold re- 
6 paſt is better than none at all: this 
we had yeſterday, and could not be 


© ſpoiled, though the chickens about it 
« fl 


to pieces of themſslves, like the: 


© hare you juſt now ſaw,* He ſaid no 


more, but fell heartily on the ham before 
them. Jemmy, who for all his com- 
plaiſance had made but half a dinner, 
followed his example; and a deſſert, 
oonſiſting of tarts, 1 patties, jellies,- 
fruits, and ſuch like things, being af - 


terwards placed upon the table, neither 
of theſe gentlemen had any reaſon to 
complain of their bad living that day. 
When the cloth and ſervants were 

e eee 
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withdrawn,and the bottle and the glaſſes 
were the ſole witneſſes of their conver- 
ſation, Jemmy, finding the other was 
now in a diſpoſition to bear it, began 
now to railly him a little on the ſubject 
of his late diſquiets. 
Mr. Kelſey, I have a true Engliſh ſto- 


© mach of my own, and cannot bear the 


« leaſt diſappointment in victuals; and 
this fervour of devotion takes my wife 
£ at ſuch odd periods, that, whether I 
© have company, or am obliged to go 
£ out on bulinels at an appointed hour, 
£ ] never can be certain that dinner will 
© be ſerved according to the time. 

6 This unhappy humour in her,” 
continued he, it is that drives me ſo 
much abroad; I am compelled by it 
5 to entertain my friends at a tavern, 
4 to tranſact all my affairs there; and 
£ ſymetimes, indeed, to refreſh my own 
' © ſenſes with peace, and a bit of meat 
* dreſſed as it ought to be. How is it 
« poſſible I ſhould love home, when the 
5 very perſon in whoſe power it chiefly 
« js to render it agreeable, exerciſes that 
power rather to create diſguſt than 
© liking? I once loved her; and none 
but the herſelf could have weaned my 


s heart from the tender paſſion I had 


6 for her: but, beſides, whenever I 
s complain of what you have ſeen, and 


£ ſome other irregularities in domeſtick 
life, ſhe burſts into tears and re- 


* 


« proaches; accuſes me of unkindneſs, 
© of intemperance, prophaneneſs to 
Heaven, of regarding too much the 
«things of this world, and ſuch like 
© tuff; which, if I fly to avoid, I am 
s atleaſt juſtified in the poet's words 


5 Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 


66 Birds leave their neſts diſturbed, and beaſts | 


66 their haunts forſake.” 


Jemmy, who could find little to ſay 
in the defence of Mrs. Kelſey, and who 
had too much comptaiiance and good- 
nature to ſay any thing againſt her, art- 
fully waved the converſation, and ſtart- 
ed more agreeable ſubjects; between 
which: and the bottle they paſſed the 
time tili the hour arrived which called 
them to the concert. This being an en- 
tertainment adapted to the taſte of both 
theſe gentlemen, it is not to be doubted 
but the pleaſure they received in it 
atoned for all the mortifications of the 
preceding day: but, as it preſented no- 
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« Faith!” replied 


the felicity of conjugal life, 


thing material enough to acquaint the 


reader with, we ſhall make no farther 
mention of it. 


CHAP, XVI, 


TREATS ONLY ON SUCH MATTERS 
AS, IT 18 HIGHLY PROBABLE, 
SOME READERS WILL BE APT TO 
SAY Mi GHT HAVE BEEN RECITED 
IN AMORE LACONICK MANNER,IP 
NOT TOTALLY OMITTED; BUT 
AS THERE ARE OTHERS, THE 
AUTHOR IMAGINES MUCH THE 
GREATER NUMBER, WHO MAY BE 
OF A DIFFERENT OPINION, IT Is 
JUDGED PROPER THAT THE Ma- 
JORITY SHOULD BE OBLIGED. 


EMMY, to whom the riddle of 
Mr. Kelſey's diſagreement with his 
wife was now fully explained, no ſoonep 
found himſelf at home, and alone, than 
he began to make the ſerious reflections 
both on the accident he had been wit- 
neſs of, and the real ſouree from whence 
ſuch unfortunate effects were originally 
derived. 
* It is not,“ ſaid he within himſelf, 
youth, beauty, wealth, or even a mu- 
tual affection in the parties before 
marriage, that is ſufficient to conſti- 
tute their happineſs, when once en- 
tered into that ftate: neither Mr, 
Kelſey nor his wife are wanting in 
any of thoſe endowments or accom- 
pitthments which one would think 
neceſſary to endear them to each other; 
vet how miierable are they! It muſt 
therefore be, that a conformity of 
eee ee a parity of ſentiments and 
umours, and a certain ſympathy of 
ſou], ought to be the firſt links in the 
hymeneal chain; and, without them, 
all the others fall to the ground, and 
have no power to bind. 
op think,” continued he, that my 
friend has every requiſite for making 
a. good huſband, were it his lot to 
have been united to a woman of his 
own gay temper; and the lady, who 
now creates ſuch uneaſineſs both to 
herſelf and him, would certainly have 
made no Jeſs excellent a wife, bad 
the been married to an enthuſiaſt.“ 
On reaſoning farther, under various 
diſcontents that ſo frequently diſturb 
he con- 
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cluded, that good-nature and ſimilitude 
of diſpoſition, though the laſt things 
conſidered, and ſeldom, if ever, en- 
quired into, by the perſons about to be 
united, were, indeed, the chief ingre- 
dients to make their future happinels. 
Theſe eonſiderations led him into an 
examination of Jenny's behaviour, even 
from her infancy, with much greater 
attention than ever he had done before; 
and the more he did ſo now, the leſs he 
could find to wiſh were changed: no- 
thing had ever appeared in her which 


ſeemed to him to ſtand in need of the 


Jeaſt rectification; ſhe had never be- 
trayed a too ſtrong attachment to any 
ene thing; no caprice, no whimſical 
flights, no affectation, no pride of ex- 
Citing the envy of her own ſex, or of 
iving pain to thoſe of the other. In 
* words and actions the preſerved the 
Happy medium of neither being too gay 
and giddy, nor too ſullen and reſer ved: 
nor was all this mere outward ſhew; 
he could not ſuſpect her of diſguiſe, as 
he had known her before the could ar- 
rive at the power, even if the had the 
will, of pretending to be other than ſhe 
really was. | 

Though he was in no haſte to be 
married, yet, as he intended nothing 
more than being ſo, one time or other, 

eat cauſe he had to thank Heaven for 
Going ſo peculiarly propitiovs in the 
lot ordained for him: nor was he in- 
fenfible or ungrateful for the bounty, 
and had ſqrue an eſteem and affection 
for his dear Jenny, that we may almoſt 
give it to the reader for a certainty, that 
no temptation whatever could have 
made him entertain the leaſt thought of 
any other woman for a wife. 

He went pretty early the next morn- 
ing to her apartment, which he ſeldom 
failed to do, when he had no farther 
buſineſs than to give her the bor jour; 
but never when he had any thing to 
communicate in relation to the agree- 
ment made between them: he knew, 
indeed, that ſhe had very little occaſion 
for any leſſons of improvement from 
the faults of others; but he took an 
infinite pleaſure in hearing the judi- 
cious obſervations ſhe always made on 
every occaſion that preſented itſe]f to 
Her. He met her at the door; her 
chair waited, and ſhe was juſt ready to 
ſep into it. © You are going out, I 
« perceive,” {aid he; and I will not 
6 detain you. Indeed but you ſhall, 


TH. 


replied ſhe; © I was only going to cha- 
« pel, which I can do as well in the af- 
© ternoon.” ; 

© But how," rejoined he, © ſhall T 
© anſwer to myſelf for being an impe- 
© diment to any act of . 2•— 
Religion, cried ſhe, does not en- 
© join us to be rude or unkind to our 
friends; and I know not if a juſt ob- 
« fervance of the duties of ſocial life be 
© not a mere acceptable ſacrifice to the 
© Deity than all the oraiſons our lips 
© can utter.“ She ſaid no more; but, 
having diſmiſſed the chairman, made 
Jemmy go up ſtairs; where ſhe inſtantly 
followed him. As ſoon as they were 
fat down—* I dined yeſterday,” ſaid he, 
ſmiling, * with a lady who would have 
© thought herſelf guilty of the extremeſt 
© impiety and prophaneneſs to have 
thewn half that complaiſance to her 

huſband which I have juſt now re- 
ceived from you.“ 

© She mult then have very little af- 
fection for him indeed, replied Jenny; 
and alſo be equally ignorant of the 
laws of the inſtitution by which, as 
I take it, ſhe is bound to oblige and 
to obey him 1n all reaſonable things. 
But I ſee, continued ſhe, by your 
countenance, that you are big with 
© ſome new intelligence; ſo, pray, do 
© not delay letting me have it. 

Jemmy then made her an exact recital 
of the entertainment he had met with at 
Mr. Kelſey's ; the brulee between the 
huſband and the wife; the impatience 
of the one, and the provocation given 
for it by the other. Jenny laughed 
heartily at the beginning of the ſtory, 
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but grew more grave towards the latter 


end of it; and, perceiving he had con- 
cluded, gave her ſentiments on what he 
had been telling her in theſe terms. 
Can any one take this for piety? 
faid ſhe. *© I would not be ſo unchari- 
table as to think Mrs. Kelſey an hy- 
© pocrite; but, certainly, ſuch a beha- 


viour has nothing in it of the air of 
© true devotion!* To which he re- 


en that he muſt do her juſtice to be- 
ieve, from what he could gather from 
the diſcourſe he had afterwards with her 
huſband, who was not in a diſpoſition 
to be more favourable than the occaſion 
required, that all the miſtakes ſhe is 
guilty of proceed entirely from too 
warm a zeal in what ſhe thinks the du- 
ties of religion. 
There are hours enough,” ſaid ſhe, 
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to be ſpent in prayer, without break. 
ing in upon thoſe which the ceconomy 
of the family requires. I am far from 
depreciating religious worſhip; but 
there are times for all things: and 
Mrs. Kelſey makes choice of ſuch as 
are ſo utterly improper, as, if it really 
ariſes from piety, renders it, in my 
opinion, ſuch a kind of piety as has 
little merit in it. Jam rather afraid, 
ontinued ſhe, after a -paufe, that, 
through floth, and a certain indo- 
lence in nature, the neglects paying 
that tribute to Heaven which is due 
from every reaſonable creature at fit 
times; and at length, remembering 
her omiſſton, runs to wipe off one 
fault by committing a ſtil] greater: 
for I would fain know, whether driv- 
ing a huſband to the extremes you 
ſay Mr. Kelſey is guilty of, be not a 
much worſe error than even not pray- 
ing at all? For my part,“ added ſhe, 
with a more gay air, I ſhould have no 
notion of ſaving my own ſoul by do- 
ing what would infallibly ruin ano- 
ther's; eſpecially that of a perfon in 
whoſe happineſs, both here and here- 
after, I ought to take ſo great an in- 
tereſt,” „ 
Jemmy had a very high * both 
for the myſteries and duties of revealed 
religion; though, like moſt other gay 
gentlemen of his age, he was little prac- 
tiſed in the rules: but, had he been a 
more ſtri&t obſerver of church diſci- 
pline, he could not well have diſap- 
proved of the ſentiments Jenny had de- 
clared. He told her ſhe had argued 
like a caſuiſt; and that he was ſure 
there was never a clergyman in Eng- 
land but muſt agree with her on this 
point. | 
© ] do not know that,” anſwered ſhe; 
but, I can tell you, I durſt not ſpeak 
in the manner I have done, - without 
thinking I had ſufficient authority for 
it, from a little account given to my 
father, by a very learned and worthy 
divine, of one of his pariſhioners, I 
was very young when I heard it; 
but, as it made a laſting impreſſion on 
my mind, if you will afford me your 
attention, I will repeat it.” Jemmy 
having aſſured her ſhe would confer a 
very great obligation on him by ſo do- 
ing, ſhe went on with her diſcourſe in 
this manner. 
„The reverend gentleman I have 
mentioned, ſaid me, © was not only 
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an excellent preacher, but alſo an ex- 
cellent man; all his actions were ſo 
many precepts, and his example a 
kind of living law: for there was no 
virtue which he laboured to inſpire 
in others that he did not, in the higheſt 
degree, put in practice himſelf, He 
frequently favoured my father with 
his company, continued ſhe: © they 
were extremely intimate; and, when 
the two good old gentlemen got toge- 
ther, there never wasa gapin conver- 
ſation. One evening, in particular, he 
came to our houſe; and my father, who 
was at church that day, and found a 
very thin congregation, was begin- 
ning to lament to him the decay of 
religion; to which the doctor replied 
in theſe terms; I think I remember 
his very words: Aye, Mr. Jeſ- 
« ſamy!” faid he, © I am afraid in- 
« deed, that religion is at a very low 
„ ebb at this time; but we mutt nor 
© always impute the want of it to thoſe 
* who we do not ſee conſtantly at pub- 
lick worſhip, even though we ſhould 
% know they were not detained from it 
* by any infirmity either of mind or 
© of body: there are a thouſand acct- 
* dents which may intervene, and 
* withhold them from the diſcharge of 
« this duty; nay, in ſome caſes, it 
© may fo happen that it is laudable to 
© be abſent. You look ſuprized, Mr. 
4% Jeſlamy,“ continued he, perceiving 
my father did ſo; © but I can eaſily 
« convince you of the truth of what 1 
* ſay. I came now from viſiting a 
% lady, who, till within this month, or 
„ thereabouts, has not been at church 
for near ſeven years; though, before 
** that time, nobody more conſtantly 
“ attended; and yet I firmly believe 
© that there is not a better and mor 
* pious woman in the world.” | 
© Theſe laſt words were far from 
© leſſening the aſtoniſhment my father 
© had been in from the beginning of 
© this diſcourle ; but he would not in- 
* terrupt: the doctor; who went on 
© thus. - ; 
© Toeaſe you of that ſuſpenſe which, 
% I find, I have raiſed in you,” ſaid 
© he, “ know, Mr. Jeſſamy, that this 
„ excellent lady flew not from divine 
6 ſervice to purſue the pleaſures of the 
* town, nor to gratify any ſenſual in- 
* clination of her own; but to ſhut. 
« herſelf up in a cloſe room with an 
« aged parent, who, preſſed beneath 
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* the weight of years and infirmities, 
* unable to go out herſelf, and equally 
4% unwilling to receive any viſits from 
% thoſe who knew her in a more ſan- 
« guine ſtate, had no conſolation but 
* in the dutiful cares of this beloved 
* daughter, who was continually em- 
ac ployed about her, adminiſteringevery 
ec thing in her power for her relief.“ 
It is impoſſible for me, ſaid Jenny, 
purſuing the thread of her diſcourſe, 
© to remember half the encomiums he 
made on this act of filial piety : but 
£ this I know, that I have ever ſince 
* been fully convinced, that, while we 
© are here upon earth, all the prayers 
* we can make to Heaven will be in- 
© ſufficient to atone for neglecting to 
* diſcharge, as well as is in our power, 
£ the duties of our ſeveral ſtations.” 
Jemmy was now. about to tell her 
how much his opinion, in this point, 
coincided with what ſhe had delivered; 


but ſhe happened to be in a very talka- 


tive humour; and this being a ſubject 
which, in her ſerious moments, had 
frequently occurred to her, ſhe would 
not quit it for the ſake of hearing any 
praiſes given to herſelf. 
There are ſome people, reſumed 
the, © who are hypocrites without know- 
© ing themſelves that they are ſo; they 
© faſt, they pray inceſſantly; they are 
© abundant in giving to charitable uſes, 
and do many other great and laudable 
© aQtions;. but then they do them not 
© ſo much for the ſake of the religion 
* that enjoins us to do all the good we 
© can, as for the ſake of gratifying their 
© own vanity in being able to perform 
more than their neighbours.— This 
* is oſtentation, cried Jemmy, inter- 
rupting her; © and I am afraid that too 
* many of thoſe great a&ions, ſo hy. 
< perbolicaliy extolled in panegyrick, 
© if ſearched into the bottom, would 
be found to proceed from no other 
© ſource.'—* Oſtentation,* anſwered 
the, is different from the propenſity I 
mean. Oſtentation, as I take it, is 
rather an ambition of appearing bet - 
© ter in the eyes of others than we ei- 
© ther are, or will take any pains to be, 


e in fact: but what I am ſpeaking of 
« is an innate triumph of the heart; a 
© mental exultation within ourſelves in 


s the imagination that we, in reality, 
© excel other people; and this, I think, 
may be called a Tpiritual pride. I 
have heard ſuch ſtrange tories,” con+ 
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tinued Jenny, © ſuch unaccountable in- 
* ſtances, in relation to this ſame ſpi- 
© ritual pride among the nuns abroad, 
as I ſhould have looked upon to have 
been mere inventions to depreciate 
and ridicule that way of worſhip, if 
they had not been ſolemnly averred to 
me by a lady who is herſelf a Roman 
Catholick, was two years a penfioner 
in a monaſtery at Paris, and an eye- 
- witneſs of the truth of what ſhe ſaid.” 
Here ſhe was preparing to repeat ſome 
of thoſe particulars which the lady had 
made her acquainted with; but was 
prevented by a ſervant who came into 
the room to call her down to dinner: 
on which Jemmy, as ſhe was a boarder, 
took his leave, probably with leſs re- 
luctance if the ſubject they had been 
engaged in had happened to be one of 
a more entertaining nature. Nor will 
the reader find any reaſon to be greatly 
diffatisfied at the breaking off a con- 
verſation which could be little improv - 
ing, as an exceſs of devotion is not 
among the reigning errors of the pre- 
ſent times. | 
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CHAP, XVII. 


WILLIN ALL LIKELIHOOD APPEAR, 
TO THE GREATEST PART OF OUR 
READERS, A GOOD DEAL MORE 
INTERESTING THAN THE FOR>= 
MER. 


FTER that converfation which 

had engrofled the whole of the 
preceding Chapter, a multiplicity of 
engagements, of one ſort or other, ſo 
took up Jemmy's time, that he could 
not find one hour tc viſit his beloved 
and moſt-deſerving miſtreſs for three 
days ſucceſſively; but on the evening 
of the latter, he found, on his coming 
home, a little billet from her, which 


had been left for him is the afternoon ; 


the contents whereof were as follow, 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


© DEAR JEMMY, | 

C A Propoſal has been made to me, 
2 ©. which, before J accept of, I am 

© defirous to acquaint you with. If 
this is ſo fortunate as to find you at 


© home, ſhall be glad of ſeeing you this 


evening; if not, expect you will not 


6 fail of calling on me in the morning 
| | 6 as 
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© as early as you can; becauſe I have 
_ © promiſed to give my final anſwer ſome 
© time to-morrow. Iam, with all fin- 
« cerity, dear Jemmy, yours, &c, &c. 


J. Jess Aux. 


On the firſt mention of this billet, 
after an abſence of ſo unuſual a length 
between theſe two lovers, when in the 
ſame town together, I dare believe that 
many of my female readers expect to find 
it filled either with reproaches or com- 

laints; or, perhaps, with a mixture of 
Cakes but Jenny was of adifferent com- 
plexion from the generality of her lex 
ſhe could love without anxiety; and, glad 
as ſhe was whenever ſhe ſaw the object 
of her paſſion, was never angry or un- 
happy when the ſaw him not. If all 
women could bring themſelves to be- 
have in the manner Jenny did, I can- 

not but think they would find their ac- 
count in it, not only in the tranquillity 
of their own minds, but alſo in render- 


ing more petmanent the affection of the 


man they loved: doubts, ſuſpicions, 
and jealouſies, though ariſing from a 
tender cauſe, frequently hurry the per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of them into ſuch furious 
marks of reſentment, as, if the lover has 
the leaſt inclination to break off, gives 
him a fair pretence of doing ſo. 

The guilty heart, which, perhaps, 
might be in time reclaimed by it's own 
conſciouſneſs of being in the wrong, is 
often hardened by upbraidings; there 
zs a certain pride and obſtinacy in ſome 
natures which will not bear reproof, 
and makes them perſiſt in the errors 
which themſelves condemn, only- be- 
cauſe they are condemned by others, 
But if the man who knows he juſtly 
merits all the reproaches he can be load. 
ed with, can ſo ill endure rebuke, how 
ſhal] the innocent, the faithful lover, ſup- 
port it? To be accuſed of a crime his 
very apprehenſion ſhudders at, to be 
treated by the woman he adores with a 
ſullen coldneſs, and with cauſeleſs teſ- 
timonies of ſaſpicion, muſt give him the 
moſt poignant 1nquietude: and though 
he may ſubmit to it at firſt, and beeven 
pleaſed, as imagining ſuch a behaviour 
an indication of the moſt tender paſſion 
in his miſtreſs; yet, when he finds all 
his endeavours to calm the tempeſt in 
her ſoul are fruitleſs, he will at laſt, eſ. 
pecially if he is a man of ſenſe and ſpi- 
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rit, be wearied out; as the poet truly 
ſays— OE 


© Small jealouſies, indeed, enflame defire 3 
© Too great not fan, but quite put out the fre.? 


Or as another, in my opinion, more 
emphatically expreſſes his ſenſe of the 
matter 


2 Tis juſt, when doubts without foundation 
— E 
© Thoſe who believe us falſe ſhould find us ſo. 


But I have ſeen too much how far 
the power of jealouſy, a-paſſion truly 
called the poiſon of love, operates on a 
female mind, not to be fenſtble, that all 
the advice I can give on this occaſion 
will be entirely thrown away; and that 
I have more reaſon to aſk pardon of my 
fair readers for this digreſſion, than to 
flatter myſelf they will be any way pro- 
fited by it. To return to the buſineſs 
of my hiſtory: it was too late when 
Jemmy received the above-mentioned 
ſummons from his miſtreſs to attend her 
that night, but he complied with it very 
early the next morning, according to her 
requeſt; and, indeed, much ſooner than 
ſhe could reaſonably have expected he 
would have been ſtirring. . He found 
her encompaſſed with trunks and band- 
boxes, and very buſy in packing up her 
apparel: © You have found me prepar- 
ing for a journey, cried ſhe; © which, 
© notwithſtanding, I would neither re- 
© ſolve upon, nor promiſe to take, with- 
out receiving your approbation of it.“ 
—* You ſurprize me!” ſaid. he: a jour- 
© ney! and wait for my approbation of 
it !l'—" Ves, replied ſhe; it was 
© to that end I ſent for you in ſueh a 
© hurry: but fit down, and I will tell 
© you all.” Jemmy then took a chair; 
and, ſhe placing herſelf in another oppo · 
ſite to him, began as follows, 3 
Lou muſt know, ſaid ſne, that T 
© dined yeſterday, by invitation, at La- 
dy Speck's; her ſiſter, Mrs, Wing- 
© man, was with her; they are both go- 
ing to Bathto-morrow, and were very 
© urgent with me to accompany them. 
As I never ſaw that place, and have 
© heard ſo much of it, I muſt confeſs I 
* ſhould be well enough pleaſed to go 
* with them thither ; eſpecially when I 
have the opportunity of being eſcort- 
ed by three or four (tout fellows with 

'G 4 fie · 
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4 fire arms, by way of defence from 


© the gentlemen- collectors on the road.” 
— I know,” replied Jemmy, * that 
Lady Speck will abate nothing that 
c ſhe thinks becoming her quality, and 
© always travels in a genteel manner. 
And fo you ſet out to-morrow ?*—<I 
e do not tell you J ſhall ſet out at all, 
anſwered ſhe; for I am not yet deter- 
© mined.* Jemmy then aſked her on 
what motive ſhe heſitated. © Can you 
© not gueſs?” cried ſhe, looking kindly 
on him. No, upon my honour?” ſaid 
be. Then you are not ſo juſt to me 
as you ought to be, returned ſhe 
gravely: you might have thought I 
« would agree to _— of this na« 
ture, without having firſt conſulted 
* ou,” » 5 ARE" 
Me cried ſemmy; did you not 
telt me you ſhoold like to go?'— 
Ves, replied ſhe; © but, as I ſuppoſe, 
© according to the footing on which we 
© now ſtand, that ir will be my duty 
© hereafter to ſubmit my inclinations to 
the regulation of your will, I thought 
© jt proper to give you a previous ſam- 
ple how eaſy it will be for me to do 
* ſo. In fine, my dear Jemmy, I will 
not go without your confent; nor 
even without your approbation.” 
+ © 'This is N proof of tender- 
s nefs,* cried he, which I could not 
expect, nor can any way deſerve, unleſs 
© jt be by joining my entreaties with 
the ladies, that you will not refuſe 
© their requeſt.* In ſpeaking theſe words 
he roſe from his ſeat, and ſnatched her 
to his arms with am infinity of tranſport 


and affection. Then you are willing,” 
faid the, returning him his embrace, 


© to part with me for the long ſpace of 
© fix or ſeven weeks at leaſt; for they 
6 do not purpoſe to return ſooner.“ 
© I will not pretend to be fo much 
the maſter of myſelf,” ſaid he, ſtill 
holding her by the hand, as to be per- 
r fe&ly content during fuch a ſeparation 
© as you have mentioned; but I can ſee 
© no reaſon to put my patience to ſo ſe- 


© yere a trial; I might follow you di- 


<. reftly, but it happens unluckily that 


c my ſteward, whom I have ſent for, 
© comes to town to-morrow, and the 


© affairs I have to ſettle with him will 
© detain me for fome days: but I be- 
6 lieve Lmay flatter myſelf with ſeeing 
© my dear Jenny at Bath within a fort- 
night at the very fartheſt, '—" May I 


* then expect you 2-cried ſhe, with a 
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voice which expreſſed the utmoſt ſatis: 
faction. You may not only expect, 
* but depend upon my coming,“ an- 
{wered he; you have the greateſt ſe: 
« curily for it that is in nature, which 
© 1s that of my own inclination, Be- 
© lieve me, my dear Jenny, that I never 
< was eaſy when abſent from you for 
any length of time; the thoughts of 
© you ſtill mingled with all the little 
* ſports and recreations of my child- 
© hood; and now, when riper years have 
© made me more truly ſenſible of the 
«© perfeCtions you are miſtreſs of, I feel 
eit would be an utter impoſſibility to 
live without ſeeing you.“ 

She anſwered theſe fond expreſſions 
with others no leſs endearing; after 
which ſhe told him, that, ſince he agreed 
to her going, and had promiſed to fol- 
low, ſhe would ſend immediately, and 
let Lady Speck know ſhe ſhould be rea- 
dy to attend her ladyſhip next morning. 
Jemmy then left her to do as ſhe had 


- ſaid, and went home to dreſs; but re- 


turned in the evening, and ftaid fupper 
with her, when nothing paſſed of con- 
ſequence enough to trouble the reader 
with, except his renewing the aſſurances 
he before had given her of ſeeing her at. 
Bath as ſoon as his buſineſs was diſ- 
patched. : 


e HAP. XVIII. 


CONTAINS A BRIEF ACCOUNT or 
TJENNY'S JOURNEY TOBATH; AND 
ALSO SOME PASSAGES WHICH 
HAPPENED ON HER ARRIVAL 
THERE. : 


E NN V thovght ſhe had all the rea- 
fon imaginable to be pleafed with» 
this excurſion, not only in the gratifi- 
cation of her curioſity in the ſigbt of a 
place ſhe had heard fo much of, but al- 
ſo in the ſociety of the company ſhe went 
with; of whoſe characters it is highly 
proper to give the reader ſome account. 
Lady Speck had been the wife of + 
perſon of diſtinction, whom ſhe loſt in 
the firſt year of their marriage; but as 
love had not been in the leaſt conſulted 
by either party in the formation of that 
union, ſo grief had for his death little 
effect, either on the delicacy of her com- 
plexion, or the ſprightlineſs of her hu- 
mour: ſhe had alſo ſome: conſolations 


which many widows want; for, beſides , 


a erz. 
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2 very large jointure ſettled on her by 


her marriage- articles, ſhe was now in 
poſſeſſion of an eſtate of near two thou - 

ſand pounds a year, by the demiſe of an 
uncle. The age of this lady did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five; Miſs Wingman, who 

was her ſiſter by her mother's fide, was 
ſix or ſeven years younger, and a great 
heireſs; both of them had a great deal 
of wit add vivacity; but though they 
ſaw all the gay company in the town, 
and converſed freely, neither of them 
had been guilty of any thing that could 

call their conduct in queſtion, or caſt a 
blemiſh on their reputations. Theſe la- 
dies, to whole characters I ſhould alſo 
have added that of their being very a- 
greeablc in their perſons, could not fail 
af attracting a great number of admir- 
ers; and as their going to Bath was no 

ſecret, thoſe who were moſt eager to 
. prove the ſincerity of their attachment, 
thought they could not do it in a better 
way than by following them. 

But there were two who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves from all the reſt of their 
competitors, by a particular a& of 
knight- errantry: tbeſe were Mr. Love- 

rove and Lord Huntley ; the one had 
or ſome time made his addrefles to La- 
dy. Speck, and the ↄther either was, or 
retended to be, paſſionately devoted to 
— ſiſter. Theſe gentlemen, who were 
intimate friends, and the confidants of 
each other's paſſion, contrived a little 
plot of love and gallantry between them, 
the idea of which gave them as much 
pleaſure as they doubted not but their 
miſtreſſes would receive in the execu- 
tion of it. Having taken care to in- 
form themſelves as exactly as poſſibie 
of the time in which the ladies were to 
ſet out, they left London ſome hours 
ſooner, and arrived at Maidenhead ear - 
ly enough to accompliſh what they had 
projected. They put up at the firk great 
inn in the town; and, having given or- 
ders for a very elegant dinner to be pre- 
pared, poſted themſelves in a room that 
oked towards the road, that they might 
be ready to intercept. the ladies, in caſe 
they ſhould not intend to bait at thig 
place. | 

This precaution was neceſſary, for 
Lady Speck's Jehu was driving furi- 
_ ouſly on, as they generally do when paſ- 
ling through any town or village where 
they have not orders to ftop. The gen- 
tlemen ſaw them at a diſtance, and im- 


melliately allied out, Lord Huntley's 


51 
two ſervants laid hold of the bridles of 
the fore-horſes, and one of Mr. Love- 
grove's with an authoritative voice call- 
ed to the coachman to draw back the 
reins; their principals, at the ſame time, 
advanced at the coach door, and accoſt- 
ed thoſe within it in theſe terms: We 
© arreſt you, ladies, in the name of 
Love, ſaid Lord Huntley; that god, 
© ſo univerſally obeyed, has commiſ- 
© fioned us, his faithful votaries, to ſtop 
your farther progreſs without his ſpe- 
* cial leave. Ceres and Bacchus are 
© two of the party,” added Mr, Love- 
grove; and it would be in vain for 
« you to think of reſiſting their united 
< influence.” 

That momentary ſurprize which the 
ladies were in at the firſt ſtoppage of 
their coach, vaniftied on the fight of the 
perſons who had ocgefioned it; and 
Lady Speck, who happened to fit on 
that ſide where they were, anſwered with 
a great deal of fſpirii— We have no- 
© thing to do with the miſchievous lit- 
« tle deity; but as to Ceres and Bac- 
© chus, they are beneficent powers, and 
© I think we ought to ſhew them ſome 
< complaiſance. - What ſay you, la- 
« dies ?* continued ſhe, turnivg to her 
ſiſter and Miſs Jeſſamy; the latter of 
whom being wholly unacquainted with 
the gentlemen, made no reply, nor in- 
deed had ſhe time; for Mils Wingman 
prefently took up the word, and ſaid 
—* Nay. ſiſter, I think we have no 
© choice to make; we are taken priſon- 
© ers, and muſt ſubmit to the laws of 
© the conquerors,” 

The coach-door was then opened, the 
ladies were handed out, and conducted 
into a room, where they found the ta- 
ble-cloth laid, and ſide- board ſet forth 
with as much elegance and propriety as 
if they had been in their own houſes ; 
but as they came ſomewhat ſooner chan 
the gentlemen expected, Mr. Lovegrove 
left Lord Huntley to entertain them for 
a moment, while he went down to give 
orders for haſtening dinner. As he was 
returning from this little expedition, a 
polt-chaiſe, attended by one ſervant, 


came galloping into the yard of the inn 


the perſon who alighted from it was Sir 
Robert Manley, a very great acquain- 
tance of Mr. Lovegrove's; they imme- 
diately ſaw each other, and .mutually 
advanced with open arms. On puiting 
the queſtion to each other concerning 
the rout they were purſuing, Love- 

G 2 grove 
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grove related. in a few words, the me- 
thod Lord Huntley and himſelf had 
taken to ingratiate themſelves into the 
favour of their miſtreſſes. | 

© You are happy fellows,” ſaid Sir 
Robert, ſmiling. '* I am for Bath too; 
but you ſee how forlorn and ſolitary 
© my journey will be in compariſon of 
* yours, who carry along with you thoſe 
< pleaſures I am obliged to goin fearch 
# of.” Mr. Lovegrove then told him, 
there was a third lady in company, 
Who, young and handſome as ſhe is," 
ſaid he, is like to have but a dull time 
© of it, as my lord and I have our par- 
s ticular attachments; therefore, if I 
© could prevail on you to join us, we 
* ſhould be all right, and more at I'ber- 
© ty to indulge our ſeveral inclina- 
s tions.'— T underſtand you,” replied 
the baronet ; and was never backward 
in my life to come to the relief of a 
« diſtreſſed fair-one. I thall find fome- 
* thing or other to ſay to her, while 
c you are entertaining your miſtreſſes.“ 
On this the other propoſed that he 
ſhould proſecute his journey with them 
in Lord Huntley's landau; to which 
he alſo agreeing, diſcharged in the ſame 
inſtant the poſt-chaiſe that had brought 


him thither, and they went up ſtairs to- 


gether to join the company. 
© I have ſtaid a long time, ſaid Mr, 
Lovegrove, preſenting Sir Robert; © but 
? have brought my excuſe in my hand. 
This gentleman was particularly known 
to Lord Huntley, and no ſtranger to 
Lady Speck and her ſiſter, and was re- 
ceived by them with all imaginable de- 
monſtrations of ſatisfaction; but Jenny, 
not having the leaſt perſonal acquaint- 
ance with him, ſaid no more than what 
bare civility demanded from her to a 
man of his rank and character. The 
pate 0. during the time of dinner, 
ecoming extremely gay and ſpirited, 
our young heroine bore a part in it with 
ſo much wit and vivacity, which, add- 
ed to her other charms, could not fail 
of captivating almoſt any heart not al- 
ready ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
another object; his lordſhip and Mr, 
Lovegrove were defended, not only by 
the ideas, but alſo by the preſence, of 
their miſtreſſeg; but what the heart of 
Sir Robert Manley felt on the ſudden 
ruſh of ſuch united perfeQtions will very 
ortly be diſcovered. ; 


It would be quite needleſs to tell the 
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reader that the table was elegantly fery- 
ed, for no one can ſuppoſe that gentle- 
men who had taken ſo much pains to 
acquire an opportunity of entertaining 
their miſtreſſes, would omit any thing 
for that purpoſe which the- place they 
were in was capable of furniſhing. The 
ſame ſpirit of gallantry continued dur- 
ing the whole journey : wherever they 
baited, which was as often as any agree- 
able profpe& invited, the ladies had no- 
thing to pay, either tor themlelves, their 
fervants, or their horſes. As they tra- 
velled very leiſurely, they found, on 
their arrival at Bath, their women- at- 
tendants, who had come down with 
their luggage in the ſtage- coach, had 
been there ſome hours before them, and 
prepared every thing neceſſary for their 
reception at the lodgings which Lady 
Speck had previouſly taken care to ſe- 
cure. i ; 

It being towards evening when the 
came into the town, the gentlemen, af. 
ter ſeeing their fair companions ſafe in- 
to their apartments, withdrew, on pre-: 
tence of leaving them to take that re- 

oſe which the delicacy of their conſti- 
tutions might require; but, in reality, 
to go about the execution of a project 
they had all three been concerting on 
the road, and which they imagined 
would give the ladies a ſecond ſurprize, 
no leſs agreeable thanthe former. They. 
had been told there were a company of 
players, and a tolerable good band of 
muſick, at that time in town; and as 
theſe people were to be employed for 
what they had deſigned, they went di- 
rely to the theatre, and hired ſuch as 
they found moſt fit for their purpoſe; 
which was no other than to compliment 
the ladies, on their arrival, in a manner 
altogether new and unexpected, 

Lord Huntley, who was a native of 
the kingdom of Ireland, had brought 
over with him a little muſical inter- 
Jude, which had been exhibited at a 
marriage- feaſt where his lordthip had 
been a gueſt, As they were upon the 
ſubject of gallantry, he propoſed to Mr. 
Lovegrove to entertain the ladies with 
this piece, by way of giving them their, 
welcome to Bath, in caſe they ſhould be 
able to procure people to perform the 
parts. The perſonages which compoſed 


the drama, were Love, Honour, and 
Pleaſure. Mr. Lovegrove was charm- 
and Sir Robert 


ed" with the thought] 
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Manley faid, that nothing could be 
more ſuitably adapted to the deſign they 
were at preſent upon. 

The play-houſe, as I have already 
faid, ſupplied them with performers 
better than they could even have hoped 
for in that place: a flaxen-haired boy, 
with ſparkling eyes, cheeks which imi- 
tated the new-blown roſe, and an ad- 
mirable voice, was choſen to repreſent 
the God of Soft Defires. A man of a 
molt graceful aſpe&, and who had great 
fkill in muſick, was to appear in the 
character of Honour. A very beautiful 

oung woman, and who alſo ſung well, 
was to aſſume the name of Pleaſure ; 
and feemed, by her looks and manner, 
to be capable of giving a very juſt idea 

of the charaRer ſhe bore. 
Theſe people, properly habited and 
equipped for the ſeveral parts they were 
to act, and attended by muſicians with 
various kinds of inſtruments, were all 
placed in a cloſe arbour, at the farther 
end of the garden belonging to the houſe 
where the ladies lodged ; the miſtreſs 
of which Lord Huntley had acquainted 
with the deſign of ſurprizing the ladies 
with a morning's entertainment, and 
conducted them in through a back- door 
with ſecreſy, according to the direc- 
tions given her by his lordſhip. Every 
thing being thus prepared, a ſervant 
was diſpatched to the ladies, with the 
compliments of Lord Huntley, Mr, 
Lovegrove, and Sir Robert Manley; 
and entreating permiſſion to wait on 
them, which being granted, they all im- 
mediately went ; the latter of theſe gen- 
tlemen having, perhaps, as ſtrong an 
attachment to be of the party as either 
of the former. | 


Scarce were the firſt ſalutations over 


when the concert began with an over- 
ture of wind and ftring inſtruments, ac- 
companied with an harpſichord: the 
ladies ſtarted—* Bleſs me!” cried one, 
© what is this?“ Muſick,” cried an- 
N © and ſo near us! where can it 

come from?'—* The ſounds,” ſaid 
Mr. Lovegrove, * ſeem to me to pro- 
© ceed from behind the houſe.— Cer- 
tainly it is ſo,” rejoined Lord Hunt - 
ley. * I fancy, ladies, you will hear 
it more diſtinctly in the next room.“ 
In ſpeaking theſe words, without ſtay- 
ing for permiſſion to do ſo, he threw 
open the folding - doors, and they all ran 
in. But how prodigiouſly were the fair 
zudience ſurpriped, when, on drawing 


up the curtains, they ſaw the garden 
planted on each fide with muſicians, who 
all, at the ſight of them, bowed with the 
moſt profound reverence almoſt to the 
earth, in token that it was to them their 
preſent labours were devoted. _ 

© What can this mean ?* ſaid Lady 
Speck. Here are thoſe coming,“ re- 
plied Mr. Lovegrove, who I believe 
< will explain the myſtery.* There was 
time for no more on either fide ; Ho- 
nour ruſhed forth from his leafy covert, 
conducting little Cupid by the hand, 
and both advanced together to the mid- 
dle of the alley; where, after making 
their obeiſance to the windows, they 
began a duet, expreſſing the advantages 
each of them received by the fellowſhip 
of the other. Love confeſſed that his 


darts carried gall inſtead of honey into 


the heart they reached, when not under 
the direction of Honour; and Honour 
acknowledged, he never appeared ſo 


truly amiable as when accompanied by 


Love. They had no ſooner ceaſed than 
Pleaſure came tripping out, and told 
them, in a cantata, whenever the two 
were united, ſhe muſt neceſſarily follow 
with all the ſweets of Nature. They 
made her ſuitable anſwers in recitativo. 
After which the whole was concluded 
with a grand chorus. 

This entertainment had all the effe& 
that could be wiſhed for by the con- 
trivers of it: Jenny was charmed with 
the elegance of the deſign; Miſs Wing- 
man with the words; and Lady Speck 


with the mufick; in fine, they all ſeem- 


ed to vie with each other in giving the 


- greateſt praiſes to it. While they were 


thus expreſſing their ſatis faction, the 


gentlemen put their heads out of the 


window; and Lord Huntley, in the name 
of the reſt, ſaid to the actors“ We 
© ſhall ſee you this evening at the 
theatre, and make our acknowledg- 
© ments for the trouble we have given 
© you: in the mean time, you may 
carry with you the glory of knowing 
* your performance has been approved 

of by the fineſt ladies in the world.” 
On this the players, after making a 
low bow to the company, retired, and 
were conducted out of the garden, by 
the gentlewoman of the houſe, through 
the ſame gate by which they had enteied. 
A piece of gallantry, ſo flattering to 
the vanity of the young and gay, could 
not but receive from Lady Speck and 
her ſiſter all the retcibutiong it eee” 
| £2 
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ed from them; and Jenny, though far 


from thinking herſelf a party intereſted - 


in it, ſaid a thouſand fine things in it's 
praiſe. | 

Charmed as the lovers were with the 
gracious acceptance their miſtreſſes 
vouchſafed to what they had done, their 
politeneſs reminded them that they had 
already tranſgreſſed the uſual bounda- 
ries of's morning's viſit; therefore they 
took leave till a more convenient hour 
of the day ſhould permit them to re- 
turn. 


SAP. XIX. 


TREATS OF MANY THINGS, WHICH, 
THOUGH THEY MAY SEEM AT 
PRESENT LESS AFFECTING THAN 
SOME OTHERS, YET ARE VERY 

' NECESSARY FOR THE READER TO 

BE ACQUAINTED WITH BEFORE 

WE PROCEED FARTHERINTO THE 
_ HISTORY. © © 

OUT H, beauty, and wit, have 

1 Qdeſervingly a very powerful influ- 

ence over the human heart; and every 

day's experience obliges us to own, 
that wealth, without the aid of any of 
theſe, is of itſelf ſufficient to captivate; 
it ſupplies all other defects; it ſmooths 
the wrinkles of fourſcore; it ſhapes de- 
formity into comelineſs, and gives 

races to idiotiſm itſelf; as it is ſaid 
by the inimitable Shakeſpeare— 


& Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
Gold! that will make black white; foul 
© fairz wrong zightz 
6 Baſe noble; old young; cowards valiant! 


But when the gifts of nature are 
joined with thoſe of fortune, how ſtrong: 
is the attraction! How irreſiſtible is the 
Force of ſuch united charms ! Accord- 
ing to the. words of the humorous 

Hence tis, no lover has the power 

' enforce a deſperate amour; 


£ As he that has two ſtrings tos bow, 
And burns for love and money too. 


We ought not therefore, methinks, 
20 judge with too much ſeverity on the 
vanity of a fine lady; who ſeeing her- 
elf perpetually ſurrounded with a crowd 

of lovers, each endeavouring to excel 


4 


al! his rivals in the moſt extravagant 
demonſtrations of affection, can hardly 
believe ſne deſerves not ſome part, at 
leaſt, of the admiration ſhe receives. 
But what pretence ſoever we may make 
to excuſe the weaknels of exulting in 
a multiplicity of lovers, it is till a 
weakneſs which all imaginable care 
ought to be taken to ſubdue; as it may 
draw on the moſt fatal conſequences 
both on the admirers and admired, 
What duels have been fought, what 
torrents of blood have been hed, in the 
mad- brained fury of jealous rivalſhip! 
And how often have we ſeen the idol. 
fair herſelf, who lately triumphed in 
the pains ſhe gave, neglected in her 
turn! deſerted and abandoned to the 
laſt deſpair ! ; 

But this 1s only for fuch whom it 
may concern; the ladies I am at preſent, 
ſpeaking of were of a different ſtamp. 


Lady Speck had ſomething of a pretty. 


particular nature, both in her humour 
and her charaQter, as the reader will, 
hereafter be informed: in the. mean, 
time, he muſt content himſelf with a, 
ſmall ſketch of both. . 


She liked a freedom of converſation, 


with the men, but then ſhe liked that, 
converſation ſhould be general; ſhe took, 
neither pride nor pleaſure in the parti - 


cular devoirs of thoſe who profeſſed. 


themſelves her lovers; and the encou- 
ragement ſhe par" to the addreſſes of 
Lovegrove and others, was not the ef- 
fect of any coquetry in her diſpoſition, 
but was occaſioned. merely by her po- 
licy, as ſhe thought ſuch a behaviour 
would be the beſt means to conceal a 
ſecret inclination ſhe had entertained in 
favour of one; which inclination. many, 
reaſons forbad her to make known, or 
even to be gueſſed at. 
_ Miſs Wingman was of a humour fo 
very volatile, that it was quite aut of 
her power to think ſeriouſly tor a minute 
together on any one thing whatever; 
and love the leaſt of all took up hex 
attention. , Always pleaſed, always 
happy, ſhe neither plumed herſelf on 


the new conqueſts ſhe acquired, nor re- 


gretted the loſs of thoſe ſlaves who, 
weary of their bondage, ſhook off her 


chains. As for the heroine of this hiſ- 


tory, her early engagement with Jemy 
my was ſo well known, that it had hi- 
therto defended her from all attacks, 
either to put her conſtancy to the trial, 
or ſhew the world in what manner the 
e 5 WOul 
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would behave amidſt a plurality of 
lovers. I 

But now the time was come in which 
this young lady was to give molt ſub- 
ſtantial proofs, not only of her affection 
and fidelity to the man whom ſhe looked 
upon ordained to be her huſband, but 
alſo of her generoſity and gratitude to 
thoſe for whoſe paſſion ſhe had it not 
either in her powerorinclination to make 
an adequate ra 
love and wit were put in practice by 
Lord Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove, in 
the court they made to their reſpective 
miſtreffes, Sir Robert Manley thought 
it would ill become a man of his years 
and character to let a fine lady fit neg- 
lected by, eſpecially one fo deſerving as 
Jenny was of all that could be ſaid in 
her praiſe, | 

But though the compliments he en- 
'teftained her with had at firſt no other 


foundation than mere gallantry, yet the 


manner in which ſhe received them, and 
the anſwers ſhe gave, were ſuch as 
would have rendered it impoſſible for 
him to have withſtood the charms of 
her tongue, even had be been unfu- 
ſceptible to thoſe of her eyes. In fine, 
none of the perfections ſhe was en- 
dowed with were Joſt upon him; he 
ſoon found the full effects of a patfion 
he had been only ſporting with; and 
might ſay, with Cowley 


c Unhurt, untouch'd, did I complain, 

And terrify'd all others with my painz 

But now I feel the mighty evil, | 

© Ah, there's no fooling with the devil! 

In things where fancy much does reign, 
Tis dangerous too cunningly to feign; 

© The play at laſt a truth does grow, 

© And cuſtom into nature go.“ 


Love, though it may be counterfeited 
fo as not to be, without great penetra- 
tion, diſcovered to be falle, cannot, 
wherever it is ſincere, be wholly con- 
cealed. Sir Robert's two friends per- 
ceived the change in him before he was 
quite affured of it himſelf: they were 
a little pleaſant with him on the occa- 
fon ;- but, at the ſame time, acknow- 
ledged that the beauty and merit of 
Miſs Jenny Jeffamy demanded all the 
reſpe& that could be paid. Sir Robert, 
on this, readily confeſſed that he had 
never ſeem a young lady whoſe perfon 
and accompliſhments gave a more fair 
proſpe&t of making compleatly happy 
thr man who ſhould poſſeſ&hey; * But, 
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As all the arts of 
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ſaid he, I have been told ſomewhat - 
of an engagement ſhe is under; and 
© ſhould be forry to appear either un- 
“ juſt in attempting to invade the pro- 
« perty of another, or ſo weak as to give 
© up my heart entirely, without a poſe 
* ſtbility of having it well received.“ 
Lord Huntley -and Mr. Lovegrove 
were neither of them ignorant of what 


he meant: but the former having heard, 


in caſual converſation, fome of thoſe 
whiſpers which the artifices of Bell- 
pine had circulated through almoſt all 
companies, cried haſtily out - If a 
match between Miſs Jenny and a 
young heir of her own name be the 
fole impediment to your making your 
addreſſes to her, I believe I may ven- 
ture to aſſure you, from very good 
hands, that it is quite broke off; and 
that, for ſome time, they have neither 
regarded nor treated each other with 
any thing more than a bare civility.” 
—* Your lordthip's intelligence, ſaid 
Mr. Lovegrove, * ſeems to me agree- 
© able to reaſon on the nature of the 
thing. The marriage was agreed up- 
on by their parents before the young 
people were capable of judging fot 
themſelves; and, as now they are ar- 
rived at years of maturity, I ſee no 
cauſe, except a diſinclination on the 
one fide or the other, for delaying the 
conſummation of what was io long 
ago projected. f 
People eaſily believe what they wiſh; 
and, indeed, there was ſo much appear- 
ance of reafon in the inference Mr. 
Lovegrove had drawn, that it is not to 
be wondered at that the young baronet 
readily gave into it. But he was ſtin 
better ſatisfied, when, after having de- 
clared how happy he ſhould think him- 
felf in an affurance of Jenny*s heart be. 
ing diſengaged, Mr. Lovegrove tol# 
him, that, ſince he found he was ſo ſe. 
rious in the affair, he would ſpeak to 
Lady Speck, and endeavour to come at 
the certainty. ; 
And I, cried Lord Huntley, * will 
© found Miſs Wingman on the occa'- 
© fron: I believe ſhe will make no 
© ſcruple to inform what ſhe knows of 
it; and, as ſhe is nearer to her own 
years than her ſiſter, may be ſoppoſet 
to be yet deeper in her ſecrets and 
© confidants.” It would be fuperflu- 
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ous ta repeat the many retributions Sir 
Robert made to the gentlemen on the 
friendly part they took in his intereſt 
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fo I ſhall only ſay they were ſuch as be- 
came the mouth of a man very muchin 
Jove, and who ſcorned to make uſe of 
any dithonourable or ungenerous means 
for the attainment of his wiſhes. 


r IX. 
IS TAKEN UP WITH A CONVERSA- 


- TION OF VERY GREAT IMPORT- 
ANCE. 


N EITHER Lady Speck nor het 
ſiſter were ignorant of thoſe re- 
ports which had been ſo maliciouſly 
ſpread concerning a change in the ſenti- 


ments of Jemmy; they had heard it 


averred, by ſeveral of their acquain- 
tances, as a thing paſt all diſpute: but, 
as their fair friend had never made them 
the confidants of her imaginary mis- 
fortune, they thought it too tender and 
delicate a point to be touched upon in 
her preſence, and had always carefully 
avoided giving her the leaſt hint that 
they had been told of ſuch a thing. It 
was owing, however, merely to the 
eſteem and friendſhip they had towards 
her, that had induced them to perſuade 
her to accompany them to Bath, be- 


lieving that the pleaſures of that place 


might keep her from reſenting, too 
deeply, an indignity which few women 
are able to ſupport with patience. 
Regarding her in the affectionate 
manner they did, it could not but af- 
ford them a deal of ſatisfaction to be 
informed by Lord Huntley and Mr. 
Lovegrove of the new conqueſt he had 
made; judging, as they reaſonably 
might, that the offer of a heart, ſuch as 
that of Sir Robert Manley, would fully 
compenſate for the Joſs they ſuppoled 
ſhe had ſuſtained. by the infidelity of 
Jemmy. Both theſe ladies aſſured not 
only their lovers, but Sir Robert him- 
ſelf, of the part they took in his inte- 
reſt; and that they would lay hold of 
the firſt opportunity to ſpeak to 3 
on the affair, in ſuch terms as ſhould 
ſeem to them moſt effectual to convince 
her that ſhe ought not to ſlight a pro- 
oſal which could not but prove for her 
3 and advantage to accept. 
They were punctual to their promiſe. 
The next morning, as they were fitting 
all together at breakfaſt, Lady Speck 
introduced what ſhe intended to inknu- 
ate, by making ſome obſervations on 


4 


— 


the temper and behaviour of mankind 
in general; till, by degrees, ſhe fell in- 
ſenſibly, as it were, and without ſeem - 
ing to have any deſign, into very great 


commendations of Sir Robert Manley; 


ſaying, that ſhe thought that he had 
more virtue, and fewer faults, than moſt 
men of her acquaintance; and then 
aſked Jenny what was her opinion of 
him. Really, Madam,” replied ſhe, 
© I pretend to very, little judgment of 
© mankind, eſpecially in thoſe I have 
© known ſo ſhort a time; but, by what 
© I have ſcen of Sir Robert, he appears 
© to me to have honour and good-ſenſe, 
© and alſo to be well natured.” 

© You have named, ſaid Lady Speck, 

the three grand requiſites for making 


a good huſband; and I hope that the 


o 

c 

object of his affections will ſoon be 
© convinced that he is poſſefled of them, 
c as well as with an infinity of love. 
© Is Sir Robert, then, about marry- 
© ing?” demanded Jenny, I u cannot 
© ſay abſolutely about it, returned La- 


dy Speck; for I am pretty certain he 


has not yet aſſumed courage enough 
© to make any declaration of his paſ- 
© fron: all I know is, that he is moſt vio- 
© lently in love. He is undoubtedly 
© a very fine gentleman,” ſaid Jenny; 
and, if his paſſion be ſincere and ho- 
© nourable, he ſhall have my good wiſhes 
© forhis ſucceſs.'—* As to his ſucceſs,” 
reſumed her ladyſhip, © it depends en- 
« tirely on yourſelf; for, I aſſure you, 


it is with you he is in love.“ With 


© me, Madam!' cried Jenny, very much 
aſtoniſhed, and ſetting down her diſh of 
tea. What does your ladyſhip mean?“ 
— I mean as I have ſaid, replied the 
other : © but, if you have a mind the 
intelligence ſhould be repeated, Iwill 
© oblige you ſo far as to aſſure you that 
© it is with your individual ſelf Sir Ro- 
bert Manley is in love! 

I perceive,” ſaid Jenny, © your lady- 
© ſhip is pleaſed to divert yourſelf this 
© morning at my expence.'—" No! I 
« proteſt,' returned Lady Speck, I was 
© never more in earneſt in my wholelife,” 
Indeed, rejoined Miſs Wingman, 
© I can vouch for my ſiſter's ſincerity 
© jn this point. Sir Robert has made 
6 Mr. Lovegrove and Lord Huntley the 


' © confidants of his paſſion; and, 1 


© believe, you will very ſoon hear it 
© from his own mouth.'—* I hope not, 
anſwered Jenny, in a very reſerved tone; 
„for if Sir Robert has, in reality, ſuch 
ET : «© inclinations 
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inclinations towards me as you men- 
tion, he ſhould, at leaſt, have the pru 
dence to keep them to himſelf, as he 
cannot but know my hand has long 


rather, cried Lady Speck, intended 
to be given; for it is not in the power 
of parents to make their children's 
fate: they often decree for us what 
we do not think fit to comply with 
even while they live to awe us into 
obedience by their frowns ; but when 
they are dead, and we are left to the 
management of ourſelves, we chil- 
dren pay not much regard to the in- 
junctions of thoſe who are no Jonger 
in a condition to thwart our inclina- 
tions.“ | 

That may be the caſe ſometimes, 
Madam, ſaid Jenny; but I ſhould 
be ſorry to be among the number of 
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not only an undoubted right to diſ- 
ole of us, but alſo are much better 
judges of what will make our happi- 

* neſs than ourſelves can pretend to 
be.“ —“ All this is very true, cried 
Mifs Wingman, very briſkly : but 
© how much ſoever thoſe who would 
© paſs for the diſcreet part of our ſex, 
may pique themſelves upoꝶ their im- 
6 8 obedience in this point, I be- 
lieve the men will not be found alto- 
« gether ſo ſanguine in the performance 
of their duty. — “ No, no!” replied 
Lady Speck; * inclination does all on 
their part, It is not virtue, it is not 
wit, it is not beauty, it is not all the 
perfetions that Heaven and Nature 
can beſtow, but fancy, partial fancy, 
by which the beart of man is influ- 
enced; and that woman who pre- 
ſerves her affection for a lover, who 
either never did, or having once done 
fo, ceaſes to regard her as he ought, 
diſcovers a meanneſs of ſpirit which 
muſt render her contemptible hoth 
in his eyes and thoſe of all her ac- 


4 
« 
. © thoſe who verify it. Our parents have 
4 
c 
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CY 


© quaintance.” 


Jenny, whoſe penetration few things 
eſcaped, preſently comprehended that 
this diſcourſe was aimed to raife ſome 
ſuſpicions in her mind concerning the 
conſtancy of Jemmy; and, looking on 


ſoch an attempt as highly injurious 


both to herſelf and him, anſwered, with 
ſomewhat of what the French call a 
fierte in her voice and countenance, in 
theſe terms : * The more ridiculous it 


4" — 


been deſtined to another.“ —* Say, 


appears, ſaid ſhe, the more reaſon 
© have Mr. Jeſſamy and myſelf to thank 
© Heaven for directing the care of our 
« indulgent fathers to caſt our lot where 
© there is no danger of ſuch a misfor- 
* tune happening to either of us.” 
Lady .Speck and Miſs Wingman 
looked on each other with ſome amaze- 
ment while Jenny was ſpeaking, as not 
well knowing what to think ; but, af- 
ter a pauſe of ſome minutes—* Some 
people, ſaid Lady Speck, a little 
ſcornfully, take a pride in being blind 
© to what half the town has long ſince 
© ſeen and laughed at. Here the ſtop- 
ped; and Miſs Wingman, who was the 
more ſpirited of the two, and a good 
deal nettled at the tart manner in which 
Jenny had ſpoke, cried out - Dear 
« ſiſter, I beg you will ſhew Miſs Jeſ- 
© ſamy the letter your ladyſhip received 
© ſince our coming down to Bath: it is 
© the duty of her friends to force open 
© hereyes, as ſhe ſeems obſtinate to ſhut 
1 Jay-lightout:* 
It is a thing I have been very loth 
to mention, reſumed Lady Speck; 
and I now do it with an extreme re- 
luctance: but, ſince there is no other 
way to convince you that the world is 
not ſo ignorant as you imagine of the 
© inconſtancy and perfidiouſneſs of Mr. 
© Jefſamy, read that; and ceaſe, ivr the 
* future, to offer any thing in the vin- 
© dication of ſo unworthy a man.“ In 
ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe took a letter 
out of her pocket, and put it into Jen- 
ny's hand; which that young lady 
opening, with an agitation of ſpirits 
very unuſual with her, found it con- 
tained as follows. 


a a a a _ Xa 


© TO THE HONOURABLE: LADY 
© SPECK, AT BATH. 


© MADAM, 
6 As I know very well that minds 
© truly benignant and humane, 
© like your . take a pleaſure 
© in every opportunity of doing good, 
© T ſhall make no apology for the trou- 
ble of this anonymous epiſtle; eſpe- 
© cially as it is wrote with a view of 
« ſerving a young lady who ſo well de- 
© ſerves, and poſſeſſes, ſo much of your 
« Jadyſhip's kind wiſhes as Mits Jeſ- 
e ſamy. SES 
© But, not to keep your ladyſhip 
11 * longer 
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© longer in ſuſpenſe, permit me to ac- 
quaint you, that Mr. Jeſſamy, who 
for ſome time has made his private 
addreſſes to Miſs Chit, has now taken 
the opportunity of your fair friend's 
abſence to avow publickly his paſſion 
for that young perſon. Some people 
will have it, that every thing is al- 
ready ſo far concluded upon between 
them, that a marriage will very ſhort- 
ly be conſummated ; but this I will 
not pretend to affirm: it is certain, 
however, that he loves her; and that 
a little ſkill in muſick out- balances, 
in his giddy fancy, all the real merits 
of the beautiful and accompliſhed 
Miſs jeſſamy. | 

I know not whether ſhe is as yet 
apprized of his infidelity, or has even 
any ſuſpicions of it; but the leſs ſhe 
is ſo, the more will it ſhock her ten- 
der nature to find, at her return, that 
he is married, or about being mar- 
ried, to another. How could her 
gentle heart ſupport the ſudden diſ- 
appointment! How bear the double 

angs of the indignity offered to her 
. and beauty! Fatal, alas! might 
be the conſequences of ſuch a ſtroke, 
if net previouſly prepared and armed 
againſt it! 

© It depends greatly on your lady- 
ſhip to ſhield that e innocence 
from being too deeply affected with 
her misfortune; and, as her caſe muſt 
touch every one who has a ſoul capa- 
ble of ſocial commiſeration, I take 
the liberty, with all ſubmiſſion, to en- 
treat you, Madam, to give her ſuch 
warnings of her fate as may render 
the certainty, whenever it ſhall ar. 
rive, leſs heavy to be borne. If once 
thoroughly perſuaded there is a pro- 
bability of his being falſe, it will at 
leaſt take off the alarming ſurprize of 
finding he is ſo: and the more early 
ſhe is brought to ſuſpect his baſeneſs, 
the more opportunity ſhe will have 
to exert the good ſenſe ſhe is miſtreſs 
of in deſpiſing, inſtead of lament- 
ing it. 

© The manner in which this is moſt 
proper to be done will beſt be deter- 
mined by your ladyſhip's ſuperior 
judgment. TI only beg that the above 
hints may be received, in an aſſurance 
that they proceed from a heart truly 
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devoted to honour and virtue, and 
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© entirely free from all views but ſuch 
© as may be conducive to promote the 
© cauſe of thoſe noble principles. I 
© am, with a profound reſpect, Madam, 
« your ladyſhip's moſt humble, moſt 
© faithful, and obedient ſervant. 


© P.S. Your ladyſhip will pardon 

© the concealment of my name for 
the preſent, as an advice of this 
nature might probably ſubje& 
the perſon who gives it to many 
great inconveniences, if known 


lates is abſolutely concluded, 
and paſt beyond all poſſibility 
of denial.“ 
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Scarce had Jenny patience to go 
through with this invidious ſcroll, 
© Good God! cried ſhe to Lady Speck, 
* who is it can have the baſeneſs to 
© aſſert ſuch monſtrous untruths, or the 
C eee to attempt making your 
© ladyſhip's good · nature the dupe of a 
© deſign ſo villainous, and withal fo 
© mean?” | 

Then immediately recollecting what 
had juſt now been told her concerning 
the paſſion Sir Robert Manley had en- 


tertained for her, ſhe heſitated not a 


moment to accuſe him of having taken 
this method to alienate her affections 
from Jemmy ; and, looking on the con- 
trivance with that contempt and indig- 
nation it really deſerved, began to re- 
proach him in tei ms the moſt bitter that 
could iſſue from a mouth ſo little ac- 
cuſtomed to invectives. The two ladies 


ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed at her beha- 


viour; and both joined to endeavour to 
convince her of the injuſtice to Sir Ro- 


bert, who, they believed, had too much 
honour to attempt the gaining of his 


point by a way ſo abje& and ſo un- 
worthy of his character: and, to clear 
his innocence, aſſured her that they had 
heard an account of Jemmy's infidelity, 
from many hands, before they left Lon- 
don, or that Sir Robert had ever ſeen 
her face. All they could ſay, how- 
ever, was inſufficient to make Jenny 
recede from her opinion : the diſpute 
grew pretty warm; and would pro- 
bably have run to greater lengths, 
if it had not been ſeaſonably inter- 


rupted by ſome company coming to 
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- viht them. 


before the affair to which it re- 
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CHAP. XXI. 


GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF SOME PAS- 
SAGES, WHICH, ADDED TO THE 
FORMER, AFFORD OUR HEROINE 


MUCH MATTER OF DISCONTENT, 


E NN Y had been ſo much diſcom- 

poſed and ruffled at the diſcourſe 
of the ladies, and the letter ſhewn to 
her by them, that neither her natural 
ſprightlineſs and gaiety, nor all the ef- 
forts her reaſon made, were ſufficient to 
re-ſettle in her mind that happy ſe- 
renity ſhe enjoyed before. She had not 
the leaſt tincture of jealouſy in her com- 
poſition ; ſhe had always depended on 
the fincerity of Jemmy, and, as yet, 


was far from believing that he could 


be falſe; but it vexed her to be told 
that others thought him ſo; that he 


paſſed, in the eyes of the world, for an 


inconſtant and ungrateful man; and, 
what was ſtill more inſupportable, that 


herſelf was looked upon as a lighted 


and forſaken miſtreſs. Pity is fo near 


akin to contempt, that few women of 


ſpirit can bear it : even thoſe who have 
the leaſt ſhare of vanity, I believe, 
would rather chuſe to be envied and 


| hated for having too much the power 


of pleaſing, than commiſerated for their 
want of it. The affection ſhe had for 
Jemmy was not of that fond and fooliſh 
nature as to make her wiſh: to be for 


ever in his ſight : ſhe had been abſent 


from him more weeks than ſhe had now 
been days, without the leaſt repining 
or inquietude; but, on hearing this 
ſtory, ſhe could not keep herſelf from 
being exceſſively impatient for his com- 
ing down to Bath; not that ſhe deſired 
his preſence to clear any doubts of her 
cwn, but that his behaviour might con- 
vince the company ſhe was with of their 
miſtake as to his fidelity. 

The promiſe he had made of follow- 
ing her when ſhe left London, and which 
had ſince been confirmed by two ſeve- 
ral letters ſhe had received from him, 
made her expect his arrival would be 
very ſoon; and ſhe was pleaſing herſelf 
with the thoughts how that event would 
make Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman 
aſhamed of having too raſhly given cre- 
dit to a calumny, which ſhe doubted 
not but they would then fee had not the 


leaſt foundation. But this was a ſatis- 


faction which vaniſhed in a very ſhort 


ſpace of time: a few hours made her 
know that ſhe muſt wait much longer 
than ſhe had imagined for the comple- 
tion of what at preſent her pride made 
her ſo ardently defire. 

The evening of that very ſame day, 
whoſe morning had occaſioned in her 
breaſt theſe various perturbations, pre- 
ſented her with ſomething which was 
far from Julling them to reſt, Juſt as 
ſhe was going to the afſembly-room 
with the ladies, and ſome other com- 
pany, the poſt brought a letter; the 
contents whereof were theſe. 


© TO MISS JES3AMY, AT BATH. 


© DEAR JENNY, 


I Am in ſo ill a humour, that, I be- 
« eve, it would be utterly out of 
my power to write to any one perſon 
in the world except yourſelf; and yet 
it is almoſt entirely on your account 
that I am thus diſconcerted. This 
you may think a paradox; but I ſhall 
ſoon explain the riddle. 
For three whole days ſucceſſively I 
have been every hour expeRing the 
arrival of my ſteward ; but laſt night, 
inſtead of himſelf, I received a letter 
from him, acquainting me that, hay- 
ing been obliged to make a ſeizure on 
one of my tenant's effects, that affair 
would of neceſſity detain him at leaſt 
ſeven or eight days longer. Judge 
how ſeverely this accident has mor- 
tified me, as it deprives me ſo much 
longer than I hoped of the pleaſures 
of Bath; and, what is infinitely more 
valuable to me, the fight of my dear 
Jenny! Conſole me as often as you 
can with your letters; it 1s in them 
alone I can take any true ſatis faction 
during this enforced abſence. Fare- 
wel! I flaiter myſelf there is no need 
of freſh aſſurances to convince you 
that I am, with the warmeſt affection, 
my dear Jenny's moſt devoted and 
obedient ſervant, 


Ly 
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J. JESSAMY. 
© P. S. My friend Bellpine, who is 
now with me, defires you will 
accept his compliments and beſt 
wiſhes, We are juſt going to- 
gether to hear a fine. piece of 
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muſick, if my chagrin does not 
© turnthenotes into diſcord. Once 
more for this time, my dear 
« Jenny, adieu!“ 


Jenny withdrew to a window to take 
Juſt a curſory view of this epiſtle; for, 
being waited for by the company, ſhe 
could not, without a breach of civility, 
give herſelf time to examine ĩt with that 
ſtrictneſs the preſent ſituation of her 
mind inclined her to do. She was, 
however, ſufficiently miſtreſs of the 
ſenſe of it, to perceive ſhe. muſt not ex- 
pect to ſee him at Bath ſo ſoon as ſhe 
wiſhed; and this delay, as my fair rea- 


ders will eafily believe, gave no ſmall 


mortification both to her pride and love. 

The aſſembly was more than ordi- 
narily brilliant that night; but not all 
the diverſions and gallantries of the 
place could diſſipate the gloom that hung 


heavy on her ſpirits, and, as ſhe was an 


ill diſſembler, was but too viſible in her 
countenance. It was not that in the 
ſlight perufal ſhe had been able to give 
Jemmy's letter ſhe had found any thing 
to confirm the informations of Lady 
Speck and Miſs Wingman; but the de- 
lay of his coming, at a time when ſhe 


thought his preſence ſo neceſſary to clear 


both his own and her reputation, that 
alone gave her theſe inquietudes; and 
the diſappointment was more grievous, 
as it was the firſt ſhe as yet had ever 
met with, 5 
Not all her efforts could enable her 
to behave with her accuſtomed vivacity 
that night: the bore very little part in 
the converſation; was wholly unatten- 
tive to the muſick, as well as the fine 
things ſaid to her; and whenever ſhe 
ſpoke, it was in ſuch a manner as made 
it eaſy to perceive the would rather have 
choſe ro have remained filent. Con. 
ſcious of this defect, and finding her- 
ſelf altogether unfit for company, ſhe 
retended a violent head-ache, and re- 
tired ſome hours before the uſual time. 
On her coming home ſhe ſhut herſelf up 
in her own apartment, and gave ſtrict 
orders to her maid that no one ſhould 
diſturb her; then fell to examining, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, every ſen- 
tence of the letter which had created 
in her ſo much uneaſineſs. She com- 
ared it with the others ſhe had received 
om him ſince her arrival at Bath, and 
found it nôthing different either in the 
ſtile or manner; till, coming to the poſt- 


ſeript, the mention he made of going 
to hear a fine piece of muſiek, ſhe ſud- 
denly cried out—* That muſick may 
perhaps be performed by Miſs Chit; 
© a ſtory, ſuch as I have been told, could 
© not certainly be raiſed without ſome 
© little truth for it's foundation,” _ 
But this fit of jealouſy laſted ſcarce 
a moment. How unjuſt and fooliſh 
< am I !*. ſaid ſhe: © T know he loves 
© muſick; but what then? If being 
© miſtreſs of that accompliſhment had 
© given Miſs Chit, or any other wo- 
© man, the preference to me in his eſ- 
* teem, he would have been entirely 
* ſilent on the pleaſure he was going to 
* take: the guilty always carefully 
© avoid ſpeaking on the theme which 
calls their crime in queſtion.* In 
this favourable diſpoſition ſhe might 
have continued, if a thouſand inſtances 
of the deceit and perfidy of men, in the 
affairs of love, which ſhe had either 
heard or read of, had not immediately 
ese . themſelves to her remem- 
rance, and reminded her that ſhe ought 
not to be too ſecure; that the paſſion of 
love, like the wind, blew where it liſt- 


ed; and that the poet ſays— 
R 


© Man is but man, inconſtant ftill, and 
| © riousz 

© There's no to-morrow in him like to-day : 

© Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain 

Make him think honeſtly tliis preſent hour; 

© The next, a ſwarm of baſe, ungtateful 
© thoughts, 

© May mount aloft: 

© Who would truſt Chance, ſince all men have 
© the feeds 

© Of good * ill, which would work upwards 
« firſt,” 


Yet for all this ſhe could not bring her- 
ſelf to believe him abſolutely falſe: if one 
moment accuſed him in her thoughts, 
the next acquitted him; but what gave 
her the greateſt perplexity of all was, 
the difficulty ſhe found in gueſſing by 
whom or to what end this aſperſion had 
firſt been raiſed, and how it came to 
be fo ſpread. | 
She thought that neither Jemmy nor 
herſelf had done any thing to incur the 
malice of the world, ſo far as thateven 
any one perſon ſhould be deſirous of 
rendering them unhappy. * It cannot. 
© therefore be,* cried ſhe, © but that 
* ſome vile, ſelf-interefted view, muſt. 
be the ſource of all this: nobody, 
© ſure, would be at the wicked paing 
55 
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© to ſeparate two perſons whoſe hearts 
© from their infancy have been united 
© by the ſtricteſt bonds of love and 


© friendſhip, merely for the ſake of 
© miſchief; no, it is utterly impoſſible ' 


© that human nature can be ſo deprav- 
ed.“ This reflection leading her ſtill 
farther on, ſhe began to argue within 
her mind for what end a contrivance to 
part her and Jemmy could be formed; 
and found none ſo conformable to pro- 


bability, as that the author of it aimed 


to be in the place of one or the other. 


As for her own part, the engagements 


between her and Jemmy were ſo well 


known, that no man had ever made his 
ſerious addreſſes to her; and if Sir Ro- 


bert Manley had now any ſuch inten- 
tions, the character of that gentleman 
would not permit her to believe he 
could be capable of making uſe of baſe 
means for the forwarding his wiſhes : 


| beſides, Lady Speck and Miſs Wing- 


man had aſſured her, in the moſt folemn 
manner, that they had heard the report 
before their coming down to Bath, or 


that he had ever ſeen her. 


It reſted, therefore, that it muſt be on 
the account of Jemmy that all this 
had happened: ſhe knew very well that 
he converſed freely with the ladies; he 
had never made a ſecret to her of his 
doing ſo; and it ſeemed not in the leaſt 
improbable, that ſome one among them 
might like him but too well. Per- 
haps,* ſaid ſhe, * Miſs Chit herſelf, 
miſtaking for love what he meant 
only as gallantry, might have the va- 
'Nity to boaſt of having inſpired him 
with a real paſſion. The ſmalleſt 


with many people for an undoubted 
fat. And who knows but the whil- 
per of Jemmy's imagrnary infidelity 
may have been carried from one to 
another, till it reached theears of ſome 
. perfon who, more compaſſionate than 
wiſe, wrote to Lady Speck in the 
manner J have ſeen?” 
Thus did ſhe endeavour to dive into 
the bottom of this myſterious affair, aſ- 
higning for it every cauſe that reaſon 
or her fertile imagination could ſuggeſt; 
yet wavering ſtill, and uncertain on 
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which of them ſhe ſhould fix, her mind 
at length grew quite 4% box: with the 


unayailing ſearch; and ſhe reſolved to 
wait till time ſhould bring to light what 
all her penetration could not at preſent 


hint,“ continued ſhe, that ſuch a 
thing is, or poſſibly may be, paſſes 
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enable her to diſcover. In this man- 


ner was the ſweeteſt and moſt ſerene 
temper in the world diſconcerted and 


thrown off it's bias, by the dark vil- 
lainy of a man whom ſhe had not the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of. She went to bec, 


however; and, for aught I ever heard: 


to the contrary, ſlept as well as if no- 
thing had happened to perpleæ her wake 


ing thoughts. 


HAP. III. 


AFFORDS SOME VERY USEFUL AND 
EXEMPLARY HINTS TO YOUXNG- 


PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES; WHICH 
IF THEY ARE NOT THE BETTER 
AND WISER FOR, IT is WHOLLY 
OWING TO THEMSELVES, AND 
NOT THE FAULT OF THE Au- 
THOR, 


HAT only true compoſing 
draught, an unforced natural 
ſlumber, ſo effectually lulled the mird 
of Jenny, that, when ſhe aroſe the 


next morning, the anxieties of the pre- 


ceding day were ſcarce remembered by 
her; or, if they were, it was but to 
wonder at herſelf for having yielded 
to their force. As I think, ſaid the, 
that I may be pretty confident the 


of reality in it, but is a moſt vile and 
notorious falthood; how filly was L 
to give myſelf any pain concerning 
either by whom or on what motive it 
was invented! There are ſome peo- 


with a propenſity to miſchief, I re- 
member that, when I was at the 
boarding-ſchool, a thouſand little 
quarrels happened between the girls, 
which were occaſioned merely by the 
lying inſinuations of ſome among 
us, who took a wicked pleaſure in 
giving pain to others. Too many in 
the world,” continued ſhe, when ar- 
"rived at years of maturity, inſtead of 
endeavouring to correct, take pains ta 


tion in themſelves, till even it be- 
comes a ſcience; and the more vexa- 
tion they create to thoſe who are ſo 
unhappy to be of their acquaintance, 
the more proofs they imagine they 


tility of invention, | 
Ho ſtupid, then, is it, went ſhe 


"ſtory I'was told yeſterday has nothing 


ple,” ſaid ſhe, © who ſeem to be born 


e and cultivate this cruel diſ- 
poli 


give of their own ingenuity and fer- 


ſtill on, © to give ear to every idle tale! 
It is joining with the adverſaries of 
our peace; aiding thoſe malicious ef- 
© forts, and giving them a triumph 
over us, which otherwiſe all they 
could do would never be able to ob- 
tain, We certainly ought not to be- 
heve ill of any one without the teſti- 
mony of our own ſenſes to confirm 
the truth of that report; but more 
efpectally it behoves us to reject with 
the utmoſt contempt whatever has a 
tendency to create a diſagreement be- 
6 tween us and thoſe we love.“ 

Thus did her good underſtanding 
and ſtrength of reaſon enable her to get 
the better of all theſe doubts and jea- 
lous apprehenſions, into which young 
perſons of her ſex are for the moſt part 
too liable to fall. She paſſed a good 
deal of time in this fort of converſa- 
tion with herſelf; and would not, per- 
haps, have broke it off ſo ſoon, if ſhe 
had not been interrupted by Lady 
Speck's woman, who came into the 
chamber to enquire after her health, and 
to let her know the ladies waited break - 
faſt for her. She obeyed the ſummons 

immediately, and appeared ſo very. 
ſprightly, that _ Speck and her 
ſter had not the leafl room to imagine 
that the diſorder ſne had complained of 
the night before had been occaſioned 
by any thing they bad ſaid to her in re- 
lation to Jemmy, A ſucceſſion of vi. 
fitants, one after another, came in ail 
that whole day, ſome of whom ſtaid to 
accompany them to the Long - room; but 
Jenny, who bad never failed to anſwer 
every letter ſhe had received from Jem- 
my by the very firſt poſt, would not 
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ſelf for a few minutes, retired. to her 
chamber, and wrote to him in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
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© MY DEAR JEMMY, f 
0 I very ſenſible that I am quite 
1 © wrong to add to the vexation you 
t expreſs, by giving you any knowledge 
of mine; yet it is not in my power to 
forbear telling you, that this delay of 
your journey has involved me in dif- 
t quiets altogether new to me; I know 
s not how it is, that I never ſo much 
s wiſhed to ſee you as I now do, | 
I ] mould be forry if you neglefted 


now be more remiſs; and, excuſing her- 
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any affairs of conſequence on my ac* 
count; but be aſſured, however, till 
you come, al] the amuſements, all 
the pleaſures, with which this place 
abounds, and I am continually ſur- 
rounded, will loſe their reliſh, and be 
inſipid to me. | 

Such a confeſſion would ſeem ex- 
tremely aukward from the pen of a 
woman, were we not upon the terms 
we are, or had we been brought up in 
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fancy I have been made to think it 
was my duty to conceal from you no 
part of my ſentiments; and you have 
often told me, that the ſame prin- 
ciples were inſtilled in you. As I 


you are no leſs punctual in your obe- 
dience to this injunction than myſelf, 
I am not afraid or aſhamed of giving 
you all the teftimonies of my affection 
that honour and virtue will permit; 
and more, I am certain, you will 
never deſire. . 

© I ſhall fay nothing to urge you to 
as ſpeedy a diſpatch as poſſible of the 
buſineſs that detains you from me; I 
am too well acquainted with your 
ſincerity to doubt if your heart is not 
already here, and ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to conſole myſelf till your 
arrival, with your letters, as you tell 
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from me. I am, with an attachment 
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and ever - faith | a7 

| | J. JESSAMY. 

P. 8. If I have expreſſed too much 

« impatzence in the above, excuſe 

it on the account that, hitherto 

unaccuſtomed to diſappoint- 

«© ments, I am the leſs able to ſu 

«© ſtain them with that fortitude 
and reſignation I ought to do. 


Haying finiſhed this little epiſtle, and 


given orders that it ſhould be carried to 
the poſt- office, ſhe returned to the com- 
pany, who by this time were ready tq 


adjourn to the aſſembly: ſhe went with 


them; and few women there „ | 
» or 


to more advantage than herſe 
Robert Manley, to whom neither Lad 
Speck nor Miſs Wingman had related 


any part of the rebuff they had received 


from jenny on his ſcore, was very im- 


patient 


a different manner: but from my in- 


have the moſt perfect confidence that 


me you ſhall do with thoſe yau receive 


which only yourſelf can break, my 
dear Jemmy, Four moſt affcQionate_ 
u 
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2 to make a declaration of his paſ- 
on to her: but though he had ſeen her 
three times that day, at home, in the 
walks, and at the aſſembly, yet no op- 
portunity proper for his purpoſe had 
preſented itſelf. 

He complained of his ill-· luck to Lord 
Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove, who, af- 


ter conſulting with the ladies what 


could be done for the advancement of 
the intereſt of their friend in this point, 


it was ſo contrived amongſt them, that 


ſhe ſhould be left alone with him, as if 
by accident. But this could not be done 
with ſo much art as to elude the diſ- 
cernment of Jenny; ſhe eaſily perceiv- 
ed with what intent firſt one and then 
another ſlipt out of the room, till none 
but Sir Robert and herſelf were left in 
it. She could not help ſmiling within 
herſelf to think that all this mighty 
. pains was taken only to ſhew Sir Ro- 
bert that he had nothing to hope for 
from her; and was not at all diſpleaſed 
with having it in her power to convince 
that gentleman, that the affection be- 
tween herſelf and Jemmy was too ſtrong. 
ly cemented to be ſhaken by the amo- 
rous attacks of any pretender whatſo- 
ever. | 
l am afraid that, on computation, the 
number of thoſe ladies would be found 
but ſmall, who, in this giddy and un- 
thinking age, are not fond of making 
new conqueſts, though rendered, by even 
the molt ſolemn engagements, utterly 
incapable of accepting the trophies pre- 
ſented them. Jenny, however, had no- 
thing of this vanity in her compolition 
ſhe had heard and read much of the ef- 
fects of love, and the fatal conſequences 
which had ſometimes attended a diſap- 
pointed flame; and therefore had al- 
ways conſidered that paſſion as a thing 
of too, ſerious a nature to be ſported 
with; hd that it was an action highly 
ungenerous and cruel to encourage the 
rowth of it in any heart, without hav- 
ing the power or inclination of making 
an adequate return, Sir Robert Man- 
ley was a perſon whoſe addrefſes might 
have gratified the pride of any woman 
who placed her glory in ſeeing herſelf 
admired. Jenny was ſenſible of his me- 
rit; but the more ſhe was ſo, the more 
ſhe thought herſelf oblige to prevent 
him at once from indulging any fruit- 
leſs expeRations. 
He had no ſooner made her an offer 
of his heart, and was juſt beginning to 
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aſſure her how much, and how eternal 
ly, he was devoted to her, than ſhe ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of his declaration, by 
aſking him, with a very reſerved air, if 
he were really in earneſt? To which he 
anſwering in the affirmative, and an- 
nexing the molt ſolemn proteſtation of 
the truth - Then, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, I 
am equally ſorry and aſtonifhed, that 
a gentleman of ſo much good ſenſe 
© and honour in other things, ſhould 
forget himſelf ſo far as to entertain 
© any thoughts of this kind for a wo- 
© man who, he cannot but have heard, 
© has from her very bitth been allotted 
© for another.” : 
The manner in which theſe words 
were delivered giving a double energy 
to the meaning of them, had a prodigi- 
ous effect on the perſon to whom they 
were directed: though a man of great 
preſence of mind, bred in high life, and 
perfectly acquainted with the world, he 
could not keep himſelf from being a 


little abaſhed at receiving ſo grave and 


ſo ſevere a reprimand froma lady of Jen 


' ny's years and inexperience; but ſoon 


recovering himſelſ— . Madam, ſaid he, 
I beg you will do me the juſtice to 
© believe, that however ardent my paſ- 
© fion is, I would ſcorn to attempt the 
« gratification of it by any ways which 
my honour or my treaſon ſhould con- 
* demn: that I love you, is molt true; 
« yet would I chuſe rather to conſume 
© through. the force of an inextinguiſh- 
© able flame, than to make the leaſt en- 
« croachment either on your virtue or 
your peace. 
] do not, indeed, deny, continued 
e, © butthat I have been told ſomewhat 


concerning an agreement made for you 


h 
= 
© in your extreme youth: but as no 
« conſequence has ſince happened of that 
agreement, I flattered mylelf that your 
© heart approved not of the choice made 
* for you; was at full liberty to ele& for 
* itſelf; and that no impediment lay in 
© the way of my ambition, but my awa 
© unworthineſs of obtaining ſo ineſti- 
* mable a jewel. | 

He concluded theſe words with adeep 
hgh, and a bow full of the greateſt ten- 
derneſs and reſpect. The grateful ſoul 
of Jenny was a little touched at his be- 


| haviour; and ſhe immediately replied 


with an extreme ſweetneſs" Were 
© there no other bar than what you laſt 
© mentioned, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * I believe 
© there are few women, of any penetra- 
tion 
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tion at leaſt, to whom your heart 
would be an unacceptable preſent ; 
and I ſhall rejoice to ſee it beſtowed 
where equal worth and unpre-engaged 
affections may crown the utmoſt of 
it's wiſnes. “ Ah, Madam! cried 
Sir Robert, why is this enchanting 
goodneſs laviſhed on a man who can- 
not thank the bounty? All my de- 
fires, alas! are centered in yourſelf: 
and to with me happy with any other 
object, is but to wiſh me wretched. 
But tell me, tell me, purſued he, 
are you in earneſt, abſolutely deter- 
' mined, to give your hand to this too 
fortunate rival ? Is it a thing mutu- 


ally reſolved between you?“ 


Jenny, knowing very well what he 
had been informed of concerning the 
ſuppoſed infidelity of Jemmy, was 
charmed with his politeneſs in imputing 
the delay of their nuptials rather to an 


: Indifference on her fide than a diſlike on 
his, and now more deſirous than ever 


of entirely ſtifling all fallacious hopes, 
which in the end might prove deſtruc- 


tive to his peace, compelled her modeſty 
to confeſs to him, that ſhe really loved 


Jemmy; and that her inclinations would 
have preferred him toall the men in the 


_ : world, even though they had not been 
deſtined foreach other by their parents. 


Sir Robert could not hear this decla- 


ration without pain; but being fully 
. perſuaded in his mind, by what Lord 
- Huntley, Mr.Lovegrove and others, had 
aſſured him, that Jemmy but il} repaid 
the tenderneſs of his fairmiſtrefs, he aſ- 

ſumed courage enough to offer a ſecond 


tition to her conſideration. Well, 
Madam, ſaid he, after a little pauſe, 


.© I will not preſume to call in queſtion 
© © the merits of the man whom you are 


* pleaſed to favour; I will beheve him 
« as deſerving as I am ſnre he is happy: 
< yet if any accident, yet unforeſeen, 
« ſhould happen to diſunite you; if any 


thing, impoſſible as it may ſeem, 
+ ſhould render him ungrateful for the 
'« bleſſing he enjoys; might I hope my 


© love, my truth, my perſeverance, 


Would in time find ſome room in a 


corner of that heart which, doubtleſs, 


then would have exterminated it's firſt 


« jdeas ?* This inſinuation was far from 


working the effect it was intended for; 


Jenny Was highly offended at it; and, 


turning from him with ſomewhat of a 
cliſdainful air. To demand a promiſe,” 
inaid the, on ſuppoſitions without foun- 


© dation, is ſo chimerical as ſcarce to 
« deſerve an anſwer: but, Sir Robert, 
© on this you may depend, That when- 
© ever Mr, Jeſſamy ſhall prove himſelf 
© unworthy of my love, I ſhall, inſtead 
© of giving him a ſucceſſor in my heart, 
© deteſt and avoid mankind for ever.“ 

Sir Robert was now conſcious he had 
gone too far; and, deſirous of preſervin 
her eſteem, if he could not gain her af- 
fection, endeavoured all he could to ex- 
cuſe the raſhneſs of his late ſuggeſtions ; 
which poſſibly he ſucceeded in better 
than he imagined, as Jenny was ſenſible 
it was owing to the baſe report that had 
been raiſed : ſhe would not, however, 
ſeem to forgive too eaſily any reflection 
caſt upon her dear Jemmy, but conti- 
nued in the ſame ſerious deportment 
till the return of the company put an 
end to all diſcourſe betweem them on 
this ſcore. 


CHAP. XXII, 


RELATES HOW, IN THE COMPASS 
OF AN HOUR, JENNY MET WITH 
TWO SURPRIZING ADVENTURES 
OF VERY DIFFERENT KINDS; AND 
THE MANNER IN WHICH SHE BE- 
HAVED IN THEM, WITH SOME 
OTHER LESS EXTRAORDINARY 
PARTICULARS, WHICH THE REA- 
DER WILL DOUBTLESS BE PUZ- 
ZLED TO KNOW THE MEANING 
OF, 


A FTER what had paſſed between 
Jenny and Sir Robert, that gen. 
tleman thought it would be in vain to 
proſecute his ſuit; his friends alſo, to 
whom he imparted the converſation he 
had with her, were of the ſame opinion ; 
and the report of Jemmy's inconſtancy 
began now to Joſe much of the credit it 
had obtained among them. 

Sir Robert, whoſe eſteem for Jenny 
was not at all diminiſhed by her late 
behaviour towards him, though it had 
made him endeavour to overcome his 
paſſion for her, omitted nothing in his 
power to reconcile himſelf to her good 
graces; which he at length effectually 
did, by giving her the ſtrongeſt and re- 
iterated aſſurances that. he would never 
more attempt to interrupt that affection 
which he now ſeemed to believe, mutu- 
ally exiſting between her and Mr. Jeſ- 
ſamy. The ſame caſy ficedom of con- 

verſation 
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verſation which had reigned among this 
amiable company ſince their firſt com- 
ing down to Bath, was now-again re- 
ſtored: but it laſted not long; acci- 
dents on accidents, in which every one 
had a ſhare, immediately fell out, and 
turned all into diſcord and confuſion. 
Among the crowd of gueſts who were 
every day at the tea- table of Lady 
Speck, there was a gentleman named 
Celandine; he had but lately returned 


from making the tour of Europe; and, 


like Clodio in the play, pretended to be 


acquainted with all the intrigues of the 


ſeveral courts he had been in: he was 
gay, ſpirited, had ſome wit, and abun- 
dance of aſſurance; which, with the 
affectation of good - humour, made him 
paſs for a very agreeable companion, 
and particularly entitled him to the fa- 
vour of the ladies, many of whom 


thought the loſs of reputation no di 


grace when forfeited on his account. 
He was certainly very much indebt- 
ed to Nature for a handſome perſon, 
and to education for all thoſe modiſh 
accompliſhments which, with unthink. 
ing people, are apt to caſt a luſtre even 
on the worſt qualities of the mind; his 
example was at leaſt a proof of this me- 
lancholy truth; for it would have puz- 
zledeven his beſt friends and greateſt ad- 
mirers, if aſked the queſtion, to have 
found any one virtue in him compen- 
ſate for a thouſand vices: he was vain 


co an exceſs; gs ee inſincere, in- 


capable either of love or friendſhip; a 
contemner both of morality and reli- 
gion: in fine, he was a libertine pro- 
feſſed. His family was ancient and 
honourable, and from thence deſcended 
to him a very large eſtate, which, with- 


out doing one generous or benevolent 


action, he ſeemed to take abundance of 


pains to get rid of by the moſt unheard. . 


of and ridiculous extravagancies and 
vagaries. 

The reader will perhaps imagine, that 
A character ſuch as this deſerved not io 

articular a deſcription; nor ſhould I 
3 troubled him with it, had there not 
been an abſolute neceſſity of my doing 
ſo, for reaſons which will preſently ap- 
pear, Jenny was at home alone one 
day; Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman 
were gone into the walk; but ſome let- 
ters the had received from London, 
awhich required immediate anſwers, had 
hindered her from accompanying them: 
&aving finiſhed what ſhe bad to do be- 


fore they returned, ſhe went down into 
the garden, in order to refreſh her ſpi- 
rits after the fatigue they had under- 
gone by writing ſo much longer than 


ne was accultomed at one time. 


She took a ſhort promenade in the 
great alley; but, being in a contempla- 
tive mood, retired into an arbour at the 
farther end of it; where, as the reader 
may remember, the performers in Lord 
Huntley's interlude had been concealed. 
There could not, indeed, be a more 
proper ſcene for indulging meditation ; 
and ſhe was juſt beginning to fall into 
a very agreeable reverie, when on a ſud- 
den Celandine appeared at the entrance 
of the leafy bower, and accoſted her 


with theſe lines, tranſlated by himſelf 
from a French poet ; 


© Solook'd Pomona when Vertumnus came, 
© And with immortal raptures claſp'd the 
dame. 


As great a favourite as this young 
gallant was with moſt of the women of 
his acquaintance, Jenny had never been 
able to endure the fight of him, on ac- 
count of his pert confident behaviour; 
but his preſence. was now doubly un- 
welcome to her, as there was nobody 
but herſelf to entertain him, or to bear 
a part in the impertinent freedums of his 
converſation ; and ſne could not forbear 
giving him a look which might have 
daſhed the boldneſs of any other man, 
and made him quit the place. But Ce- 
Jandine, as has been before obierved, 
and Jenny in this viſt experienced ta 
her colt, was none of thois who were 
capable of being awed either by looks 


or words, Full of his own merit, and 
puffed up with frequent ſuceeſſes among 


the fair, he thought the whole ſex at 
his devotion; that no woman could 
withſtand his charms, and that the cold- 
neſs Jenny had always treated him with 
was no more than an affect ation of mo- 
deſty in publick, which, on his making 
the firit overtures of » paſſihn for her, 
would vaniſh in an inttant, and ſhe 


would drop into his arms as rain dess 


from the firmament. 

How kind is Fortune to me,” ſaid 
he, approaching her, in giving me this 
opportunity of {peaking in private to 
my ſ angel! — If you are indebted to 
Fortune for no greater favours, re- 
plied Jenny, you have but ſmali cauſe 
to thank her bounty, But pray,“ 

I continued 
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continued ſhe, © how came you to be 


© out of the walks this fine day, when 


c all the world are there? '— I might 
© aſk you the ſame queſtion,” anſwered 
he; and equally wonder why I find 
the enchanting Miſs Jeſſamy here, 
© moping in ſolitary ſhade, and neg- 
© leRing to increaſe the number of her 
s conqueſts, and add new triumphs to 
© her eyes: but Iwill tell you,” purſu- 
ed he, catching hold of her hand; it 
was Fate, propitious Fate, ordained 
© it ſo for both eur happineſs : ſome 
* kind good-natured demon put it into 
© your head to ſtay at home, and in 
mine to ſeek you here.” 

He concluded theſe words with 
throwing one of his arms about her 
neck, and began to kiſs ber with vehe- 
mence. Hard it 1s to ſay, whether ſur- 
prize or rage, at being treated jn this 
manner, was moſt predominant in her 
ſoul : ſhe broke from him; and, ſtarting 
ſome paces back—* What means this 


© rudeneſs ?? cried ſhe. * Give not ſo 


© harſh a name,” rejoined he, to the 
© emotions of the moſt tender paſſion 
© that ever was. —“ A paſſion for me!” 
faid ſhe,'in a voice full of diſdain. Yes, 
* for you!? replied he, ſtaring her in 
the face. © Did my eyes never tell you 


the fecret of my heart ?*—* No, real- 


© ly,” ſaid ſhe; © I never examined into 
© the myſterious dialect, nor deſire to 
have it explained.” 

With theſe words ſhe was going haſ- 
tily out of the arbour, but the nimble 
Celandine at one jump got between her 
and the entrance, and in ſpite of all 
the reſiſtance ſhe could make, forced 
her back to the bench where he had 
found her ſitting. © No more prudery,” 
cried he, nor this pretended coyneſs; 
s we are now alone, and the means of 
being ſo are not eaſy to be found in 
ſuch a place as Bath: do not, then, by 
this unſeaſonable reſerve, make me 
loſe the golden glorious opportunity 
that Heaven has ſent, of giving you 
the moſt ſubſtantial proofs how much 
my ſoul adores you; how much I 
prize you above that Heayen itſelf,” 
It is as impoſſible to paint the diſ- 
traction Jenny was in, as it was for her 
to expreſs it, or relicye herſelf from the 
impending danger to which the was re- 
duced, They were at too great a diſ- 
tance from the houſe for her cries to 


alarm the famly he held her faſt down 
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on the ſeat, with his hands on both her 
ſhoulders; ſhe could only call him Mon- 
ſter! Villain while he, regardleſs of 
her reproaches, uttered things which 
made her modeſt heart ſhudder at the 
ſound of. To what horrid freedom he 
might have proceeded is uncertain: a. 
ſudden. ruſtling among the branches, 
which twined about the latticed arbour, 
made him relax the hold he had taken 
of his fair captive, and turn to ſee what 
had occaſioned this interruption. Jenny 
loſt not the inſtant of ber releaſe, but 
rather flew than ran-out of that deteſted 
place; when, juſt at the entrance, ſhe 
was met by a woman, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, a fury armed with a pen- 
knife; which ſhe had doubtleſs plung- 
ed into the boſom of the defencelels 
fair, if Celandine, who was cloſe be- 
bind, had not been very quick in wreſt- 
ing it from her hand. . 
What fiend, thou curſed creature!“ 
cried Celandine, has prompted thy ma- 
lice to attempt this execrable deed!“ 
— What fiend but thyſelf, thou worſe 
© than devil?“ anſwered ſhe, almoſt 
foaming at the mouth with paſſion. 
Jenny ſtaid not to hear what farther 
paſſed between them, but ran ſcreaming 
down the alley; Lady Speck and Mits 
Wingman, accompanied by Mr. Love- 
grove, entered the houſe at that very 
moment, and were the firſt who came to 
her aſſiſtance. | 
Never were three people in greater 
conſternation than they; Jenny, with . 
arms extended, and garments all diſor- 
dered, crying out for help; Celandine, 
at ſome diſtance, with the utmoſt con- 
fuſton in his looks, and at his feet a 
woman, who ſeemed either dead or in a 
ſwoon, In vain they enquired the oc- 
caſion of all this; Jenny was incapable 
of ſpeaking, by the fright which yet 
hung upon her ſpirits; the intended 
murdereſs, by the condition ſhe was in; 
and Celandine, by his guilt. Mr. Love- 
grove, who had more preſence of mind 
than any of the reſt on this occaſion, 
finding no-anſwers were given to their 
interrogatories, ſtept forward to con- 
vince himſelf if the perſon who lay up- 
on the earth were alive or dead; and 
this action of his it was that probably 
recovered Celandine the uſe of his. 
tongue : but the firſt and only token he 
gave of it, was to ſay, it was a mad wo- 
man, who had ſome how or other gain f 
| ; | Fa 
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ed admittance; and to deſire the ſer- 


vants might be ordered to carry her out 
of the houſe. 

Mr. Lovegrove having found the per- 
ſon he ſpoke of in this manner was on- 
ly in a Ginting-fit, cried out—* What- 
* ever ſhe is, her figure, as well as the 
© preſent condition ſhe is in, ſeems to 
© demand rather compaſſion than con- 
© tempt.” On this Lady Speck and her 
ſiſter ran to aſſiſt the charitable endea- 
your he was making for her recovery ; 
but Jenny ſtil] kept at a good diſtance; 
and Celandine, who, for all his impu- 
dence, was not provided with fit an- 
ſwers to the queſtions which were like- 
ly to be put to him, took the opportu- 
nity of their being thus engaged to ſneak 
off, without giving any notice of his 
going. 

By this time the woman of the houſe, 


With all the ſervants, were got into the 


garden; and among them the unhappy 
ſtranger was carried into a parlour, and 
Jaid upon a couch, where proper reme- 
dies being applied, ſhe came a little to 
herſelf. | 


CHAP: Tx 


CONTAINS SOME PART OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE FURIOUS sTRAN- 
GER, AS TOLD BY HERSELF, 


T HE company to whom Jenny had 
now related the dangers ſhe had 


eſcaped, were yery impatient to know 
the whole of this adventure; and per- 
ceiving the perſon chiefly concerned in 
it was recovered enough to be able to 
ſatisfy their curioſity, began almoſt all 
at once to aſk what had induced her to 
attempt ſuch an act of barbarity; but 
that unfortunate creature had not the 
wer, fora conſiderable time, of mak- 
ing any other anſwer than a torrent of 
tears, which guthed from her eyes with 
ſuch rapidity, as drew compaiſion even 
from Jenny herſelf. The violence of 
that paſſion, however, which ſo long 
had ſtopped the paſſage of her words, 
3 this vent, ſhe entreated 

their pardon for the diſturbance ſhe had 


cauſed, and thanked the charitable re- 


lief that had been offered her, in terms 


ſo palite, as made every one ſee ſhe was 


not of the loweſt rank of life, 
Then tyrning to Jenny—* But it 1s 


« you, Madam, I have moſt oFended!” 


ſaid ſhe. * Oh! had J perpetrated the 
© horrid deed, Heaven, ſure, muſt have 
© decreed fome new and yet unpraftiſed 
© torture,for a crime like mine.“ Here 
ſhe ceaſed, to give way to ſome ſighs, 
which were jult then forcing themſelves 
from her afflicted boſom; after which 
— Yet that Heaven, to whom I now 
© appeal,” cried ſhe, is witneſs for 
me, as well as my own conſcious 
ſoul, that I was clear of all malice, 
all premeditated deſign, againſt you. 
When I drew that curſed knite, I 
meant not to hurt your innocence, 
but to do juſtice to mylelf on the vil- 
lain that was with you. Some dz- 
mon in that inſtant, ſure, turned my 
erring arm from it's intended mark to 
ſave his brother fiend.” 
Who is this fiend, this villain, you are 
© ſpeaking of?* cried Lady Speck, with * 
ſome emotion. * Oh! there 1s noname 
© fo foul, fo black, as he deſerves!” re- 
plied the other: © but if you would paint 
© a wretch, in whom all vices, all cor- 
ruptions, meet as in their centre, then 
© call him Celandine I—Oh, ladies!“ 
continued ſhe, in the extremeſt ago- 
nies, * why will you ſuffer ſuch a ſer- 
« pent near you? Wherever he comes 
© he brings deſtruction with him, and 
© bitternels of heart with everlaſting 
© infamy are the legacies he leaves be- 
© hind him!” 

It is probable ſhe would have run on 
with theſe exclamations much longer, 
if Mr. Lovegrove had not reminded 


* 
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her, that as. the perſon was not there, 


ſhe would do better to inform the com- 
pany of the cauſe of her complaint 
againſt him: For, ſaid he, you nei- 


ther can be juſtified nor be condemn- 


© ed in our opinion, without your let- 
© ting us into the ſecret of his crime.” 
Alas!“ anſwered ſhe, burſting again 
into tears, neither his crime nor my 
© ſhame are ſecrets to the world; and as 
© I am before perſons of ſo much ho- 
© nour and goodneſs, I have reaſon to 
© hope that a perfect knowledge of thoſe 
© unfortunate circumſtances which 
brought on my undoing, will entitle 
© me rather to compaſſion, than at all 
© addtothe contempt the late behaviour 
© I have been guilty of mult have ex- 
© cited.” 3 
The ladies then, as well as Mr. 
Lovegrove, aſſured her, that ſhe could 
no way ſo well atone for the confuſon 
ſhe had given them, as by making them 
12 a tTaiihful 
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a faithful narrative of the mctives which | 


had induced her to it. On this ſhe en- 
deavoured to compoſe herſelf as much 
as poſſible; and, after a pauſe of a few 
minutes, in order to recolle& the paſ- 
fages ſhe was about to relate, began to 
do as ſhe was defired, in theſe or the 
like terms. | 


THE HISTORY OF MRS, M=—, 


1 1 Will not detain your attention,“ 
ſaid this afflited, woman, with 

© any impertinent particulars concern- 
ing a wretch fo unworthy as myſelf; 
© but beg you will afford a patient 
© hearing of ſuch as are abſolutely ne- 
© cefſary for the better underſtanding 
my unhappy ſtory. | 
I was the only d 


ghter of a gen- 
* tleman, who, being a younger ſon, 
© had no other dependence than a poſt 
© in one of the publick offices. As he 


© lived up to the height of his income, 


© I was left at his deceafe, which hap- 
© pened when I was about ſeventeen 
© years of age, with no other portion 

y | * 
© than a genteel education, ſome houſe- 
© hold furniture, and a few jewels. F 
had loſt my mother in my infancy, 


E fo that I was altogether an orphan; 


my father's brother, though poſſeſſed 
* of a large eſtate, declined taking any 
© care of me; and I know not what 
+ would have become of me, if an aunt, 
by my mother's ſide, had not been ſo 
good to admit me into her my; to 
© preſerve me, as ſhe faid, from falling 
© into thoſe temptations to which a 
© maid of my years, and accounted not 
ugly, was liable to be expoſed. - 
1 had not lived quite two years 
© with this kind relation, before ſome 
© buſineſs brought frequently to ber 
© houſeagentleman called Mr. M, 
« who-you muſt doubtleſs have heard 


© of, as he makes a pretty conſiderable. 


figure in the law: he took a fancy to 
* me at firſt ſight, which afterwards 
grew up into a paſſion; in fine, he 
© loved me upon the moſt honourable 
© terms; and aſked leave of my aunt to 
make his addreſſes to me. The match 
_ © was too advantageous for a girl in my 
E circumſtances to be refuſed : ſhe preſ- 
© fed me to it; and as neither his per- 
© ſon nor converſation were diſagree- 
© able to me, I conſented, and in a 
E ſhort time became his wife. 


* 


Few women, I believe, can boaſt of 
© more happineſs than I enjoyed during 
© the firlt ſeven or eight months of our 
© marriage: my hufband ſeemed to have 
© no other ſtudy than that of obliging 
© me; he was continually forming — 
new ſchemes of delight and entertain 
© ment for me; he never heard of any 
5 ornament of dreſs or furniture, in uſe 
© with the beau monde, but he bought and 
© brought it home to me. He could 
© ſcarce bear loſing the ſight of me a 
moment; and, indeed, gave me more 
of his company than could well be 
© fpared from his avocation. 

But the extremes of any thing are 
© /feldom- laſting; this exuberance of 
© tranſported love, this phrenay of paſ- 
© fion, if I may call it b, vaniſhed by 
© very. ſwift degrees; as ſudden cold- 
© neſs almoſt at onee ſucceeded: he 
© treated me civilly, it is true; retrench- 
© ed no part of my-expences; denied 
© me nothing that I aſked; but yet E 
© found a mighty difference between 
© this and his former behaviour. Ah, 
© how dangerous it is for men to begin 
* with demonſtrations of a fondneſs 
© which they cannot perſevere in! Iwas 
young, vain, inconfiderate, I ex- 
« pected the ſame aſſiduity to pleaſe, 
© the ſame raptures as at firſt, and could 
not brook the diſappointment. I 
* complained of this change of my con- 
© dition to a female friend of more years 
and experience than myſelf: at firſt 
«© ſhe laughed at me, and told me that 
© nothing was more common, and that 
© the had often wondered Mr. 4 
© held out the honey-moon ſe iong. 
„This putting me beyond all pa- 
tience “ Do not be ſo much out of 
« humour, ſaid ſhe: your caſe is 
t but the ſame with other women; and 
« I believe I can direct you to a courſe 
«+ that will infallibly retrieve all; and 
as it is the nature of mankind,” con- 
© tinued ſhe, to be rampant in the 
«« purſuit of their wiſhes, but languid 
„in the full poſſeſſion of them, you 

« muſt give your huſband room to ap- 

66 py he is not ſo ſecure of your 

«© heart as he has imagined. Toy with 

« ſome pretty fellow before his face; 

& ſend often for him, and affect to be 

« uneaſy till you ſee him: this will 

« rouze your huſband, if any thing 


* 


& will do it; jealouſy new- points the 
darts of love, and whets the edge of 
< ſatiated 
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& ſatiated deſire; 
% poet 


according to the 


0 They dearly prize what they once fear to 
« loſe,” 


© T greedily ſwallowed this falſe doc- 
© trine,* continued Mrs. M—— with 
a deep ſigh, and immediately reſolved 
© on making the experiment. Celan- 
dine, whoſe perſon I have no occa- 
+ fon to give a particular deſcription 
© of, as you all know him, ſeemed 
formed by nature for the purpofe I 
intended. He came frequently to our 
houſe; my huſband always treated 
him with the extremeſt reſpect, as 
indeed he had good reaſon to do, be- 
ing indebted for his firſt ſetting out 
in the world, in the handſome man- 
ner he did, to the father of Celan- 
dine, whom both his parents had ſerv- 
ed, the one in quality of a ſteward, 
the other of houſekeeper. The fa- 
vours conferred on Mr. M „even 


man, were ſuch as made many peo- 
ple ſuſpect there was a nearer affinity 
between them than was for my mo- 
ther · in-· law's honour to acknowledge: 
be that, however, as it may, it is not 
my buſineſs to inſpe& into the faults 
of others, but bewail my own. | 
© I had hitherto behaved towards my 
huſband's young patron, for ſo he 
always called him, with the reſerve 
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now, according to the pernicious ad- 
vice I had received, I puton the moſt 
light airs before him, and looked and 
talked in ſuch a manner as might 
have made a man of much leſs vanity 
than he is endued with, imagine me 
to be moſt paſſionately in love with 
him. Whether my buſband had really 
too much indifference for me to re- 
gard any thing I did, or whether he 
thought the extraordinary civilities I 
ſhewed to his friend were merely to 
oblige him, I cannot be certain; all 
I can ſay is, that he took not the leaſt 
notice of this change in my conduct; 
nor could I perceive any alteration in 
his behaviour towards me upon it. 

© But Celandine, who thought me all 
devoted to him, was not of a humour 
to loſe any part of the triumph of his 
new conqueſt: he aſſid uouſly watched 
every opportunity of being alone with 
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from his infancy, by that old gentle- 


becoming the married woman; but 


bg 
me; returned the pretended advances 
F had made him, with all the ardour 
of a man tranſported with them; till, 
at laſt, my heart became ſulceptible 
of the guilty flame, and what J had 
ſo fatally affected grew into reality: 
in fine, I loved him, was too weak 
to reſiſt the dictates of my paſſion, 
and became a prey to the worft 
monſter that ever wore the ſhape of 
man.“ 
Here Mrs. M became unable to 
proceed: ſhe was not fo entirely loſt to 
all ſenſe of honour and virtue as not 
to feel an extreme ſhock at the remem- 
brance of what ſhe was about to re- 
peat ; ſhame and confuſion overwhelm- 
ed her heart, and threw her into a fe- 
cond fainting, from which ſhe was not 
without ſome difficulty recovered. 
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CONTAINS A CONTINUATION OF 
MRS. M '$S ADVENTURES, 


HE unfortunate Mrs. X, 
having once more regained the 
power of utterance, made a handſome 
apology for that interruption which 


grief and ſhame had occationed in her 


recital; and then proſecuted it in the 
following manner. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, faid 
ſhe, © that, with my innocence, I ſhould 
© Joſe all diſcretion too; yet fo it was: 
fond even to madneſs of my undoer, 
© and ſelf-ſatisfied with my crime, I 
© thought of nothing, regarded no- 
thing, ſtudied nothing, but how to 
gain freſh opportunities of repeating 
it. Whenever my huſband was a- 
broad, as of late he had but too often 
been fo, I ſent over half the town in 
ſearch of Celandine: if he was not 
found, the ill- humour I was in ſuf 
ciently teſtified to all about me my 
impatience for the diſappointment z; 
and whenever he was with me, we 
were conſtantly locked up together, 
and all who came to viſit me were de- 
nied acceſs. 

« All this, as may eafily be fuppofed, 
could be no ſecret : ſome of my ac- 
quatntance contented themſelves with 
ſhunning my converſation ; others 
ſtill kept me company, but it was 
ouly to have the more opportunity of 

6 ſkeing 
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© ſeeing and expoſing my folly. I be- 
came the derifon even of my own 
ſervants, as I eaſily perceived by the 
little obedience they paid to my com- 
mands, and the pert anſwers they 
gave, which were alſo accompanied 
with ſneering countenances and ma- 
licious grins, whenever I went about 
to exert my authority over them as a 
miſtreſs. Oh! how great was my in- 
fatuation! I can now, with aſtoniſh- 
ed eyes, behold all theſe things diſ- 
tinctly; but at that time was blind 
to all that conduced not to the gra- 
tification of my love; or, as I then 
flattered myſelf, rewarding that of the 
man whom I conſidered as the moſt 
faithful, as well as the moſt charming, 
of his ſex.* Here the tears began again 
to flow; but ſhe ſoon dried them up, 
and purſued the thread of her diſ- 
courſe, 

My huſband, I believe,” continued 
ſhe, * was the laſt perſon ſenſible of the 
© diſhonour I had brought upon him; 
© but he could not long eſcape the hear- 
© ing of what, had he not been blinded 
© by his too good opinion either of 
myſelf or Celandine, he needed not to 
have been told. I am apt to think, 
however, that he gave not an entire 
credit to the ſtory ; for, if he had, he 
would not have taken the pains he 
did to be convinced. 

He left Celandine with me one day, 
pretending that ſome very extraordi- 
nary buſineſs called him abroad; but, 
inſtead of going out, went and con- 
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bed-chamber; into which, thinking 
ourſelves perfectly ſecure, we retired 
ſoon after his ſuppoſed departure. 
We had not been there many minutes 
before he ruſhed out, and ſurprized us 
in a manner as could admit no doubt 
of the crime we were guilty of. Ce- 
landine ſnatched up his ſword, which 
lay in the window, and immediately 
drew it, expecting he ſhould have oc- 
caſion to uſe it: but my huſband, in 
the ſame moment, eaſed his appre- 
henſions on that ſcore, by ſaying, 
with a voice which had more of grief 
© than anger in it —** Put up, Sir: I 
« have not forgot the obligations I 
c have to your family; and am only 
ce ſorry to find you have taken this me- 
« thod to acquit me of them. All T 
« deſire is, that you will leave my houſe 
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cealed himſelf in a cloſet within our 


« directly, and that from hencefor- 
% ward we may be utter ſtrangers.““ 
© Celandine was in too much confuſion 
to make any anſwer; and went away 
with all the ſpeed he could. 

© As for my wretched ſelf, fear, 
which, one would think, ſhould ra- 
ther have given wings to my feet, and 
made me fly the preſence of an in- 
jured huſband, rivetted me to the bed- 
fide on which I was fitting ; my blood 


* 


to operate: he upbraided my trea- 
chery and perfidiouſneſs in terms 
which, I muſt confeſs, they merited. 
J heard all he ſaid; but bad it not in 
my power to make the leaſt reply, or 
to excuſe or defend my crime, had it 
been in words to do either; but at that 


well as motion. Having vented ſome 
part of his indignation in revilings, 
he flung out of the room, and left me 
in the condition deſcribed. 
No ſtupidity, ſure, ever equalled 
mine; a death-like numbneſs had 
ſeized all my facultics; what little 
ſenſe I had was bewildered and con- 
fuſed: I could not even reflect on the 
misfortunes to which my folly had 
reduced me, much lefs contrive any 
means to render them more ſupport- 
able. Howlong I remained, or how 
much longer I ſhould have remained, 
in this lethargy of mind, I know not; 
but it was almoſt dark when I was 
rouzed out of it by the ſudden appear- 
ance of an elderly womay, a relation 
of my huſband's; who, with a ſtern 
voice and countenance, told me that 
ſhe was ſent by him to take care of 
his family; and that I muſt imme- 
diately go out of the houſe. 
* This meſſage, and the manner in 
which it was delivered, ſtung me io 
the very foul: rage and diſdain now 
quickened every nerve; I was all on 
fire, and raved againſt Mr. M- in 
terms which would have made-any 
one who heard me think that it was 
my(1f, not he, who was tlie injured 
perſon, To this ſhe coolly anſwered, 
that it was nat her buſineſs to argue 
with me on theſe points; that the 
had diſcharged her commiſſion in 
* ſignifying my huſband's pleaſure to 
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© me; which, ſince I did not think fit 


to comply with, he muſt come him- 
& ſelf, and put an end to the diſpute; 
adding, 


was all congealed; mydpirits ceaſed 


time I was indeed bereft of ſpeech as 
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adding, that he was not far off, and 
ſhe would fend directly for him. 

« All my courage again forſook me; 
the fight of my huſband, at this time, 
was more dreadful to me than any 
thing I could ſuifer in being baniſhed 
from him: beſides, my reaſon now 
convinced me, that, after ſo full a 


detection of my crime, I could not 


hope to live under the ſame roof with 
him ; at leaſt not till a long ſeries of 
penitence and ſubmiſſions ſhould give 
me a title to his forgiveneſs. I there- 
fore called the woman back, perceiv- 
ing ſhe was going to do as ſhe had 
ſaid, and told her, that, fince it was 
my huſband's will I ſhould depart, I 
would not provoke him by my diſ- 
obedience, 

© In ſpeaking theſe words, I ſtarted 
up, went to the drawers, put a night- 
mob into my pocket, hurried on my 
capuchin, ordered a coach to be call- 
ed, and ſeemed in as much haſte to 
be gone as my huſband was to get 
rid of me. While I was doing this, 
his kinſwoman deſired I would take 


the keys with me; ſaying that, if I 


ſent them in the morning, ſhe had 
orders to let me have every thing be- 
longing to me. © Very well,“ replied 
I, careleſsly; “*I ſhall know in the 


4 morning what I have to do.“ The 


coach being at the door, I ſtepped 
haſtily into it, and made the fellow 
drive me to a milliner's in Covent 
Garden, whole cuſtomer I had been 
for a conſiderable time. 
I choſe this woman's houſe for an 
aſylum in my diſtreſs, not daring to 
apply to any one of my relations: 
nor did I think it proper as yet to 
truſt her with the whole ſecret of my 
uilt and my misfortunes; I only 
told her that I had a quarre] with my 
huſband, and had ſwore not to flee 
with him that night; ſo deſired ſhe 
would be hoſpitable enovgh to afford 
me a bed, as I knew {ke had one to 
ſpare. 
The former part of that night I 
paſſed in the moſt cruel agitations 
but towards the latter grew ſome- 
what more compoſed : the vivacity 


of my temper repreſented to me, that. 


T was not the firſt woman who had 
lived in a ſtate of ſeparation from her 
huſband ; that the diſcourſe of theſe 


things was ſpon over; taat I had a 
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lover who would always ſupply me 
with the neceſſaries of life; aud that 
the loſs of reputation would be atoned 
for by the endearments of ſo worthy 
a man. Thus, alas! was my judg- 
ment miſguided by my fond paſſion 
for that ungrateful wretch! 

© I diſpatched a meſſenger to him 
next morning: he came immediately; 


defired I would provide handſome 


lodgings for myſelf ; and aſſured me, 
with a thouſand proteſtations, that 
his purſe and his perſon ſhould al- 
ways be at my devotion. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, I wrote to my huſband, 
exculing my tranſgreſſion as well as 
I was able: he ſent me all the things 
I had left behind ; but returned, tor 
anſwer to my letter, that he was de- 
termined never to ſee my face again; 
and that all he would do for me was 
to pay for my board, on condition I 
would retire to a farm-houſe an hun- 
dred and fifty miles from London, 
and never more come back. J 

© Gladly, therefore, I accepted of 
Celandine's offer; hired an apartmentz 
and thought myſelf as happy as a 
woman in my circumſtances could 
be. I was, indeed, but too well ſa- 
tisfied with my condition; I wanted 
for nothing that I deſired, and had 
more than I could have expected of 
the company of the man I prized 
above the world. But, alas! theſe 
golden days were of a ſhort continu- 
ance : too ſoon I found, by ſad expe- 
rience, that a lover, as well as a buſ- 
band, could grow cool on a ſure poſ- 
ſeſſion! I cannot, however, accule 
him of being a niggard to me in his 


'allowance for my {ſupport : but lov- 


ing him to that excets I did, it was 
an adequate return of love which 
alone could make me truly bleſſed. 


At laſt, he talked of going to Bath: 


I teſtihed an extreme deſire of ac- 
companying him; but he endeavoured 
to put me off by pretences, which 
ſeemed to me very trifling, till I in- 
fiſting upon his taking me with him 
he plainly told me that I muſt not 
think of it; for he was to go with 
perſons by whom it was wholly im- 
proper I thould be teen. I wept; but 
he was not ſoftened by my tears: 
only laying ten guineas on the table, 
bid me conſole mylelf with that till 
his return; and then took his leave 

© with 


72 
s with the ſame careleſs air as he could 
have done of the mott ſlight acquaint- 
< ance. (5 

Judge how fevere a ſtab this muſt 
© give both to my love and pride! [ 
„ ſaw, by the manner of his refuſing, 
© that there was ſomething more at the 
4 bottom than he made ſhew of, and 
© refolved to fathom it, whatever ſhould 
© be the event : accordingly, as he left 
London in a poſt-chaiſe, I followed 
© him the next morning in the ſtage- 
© coach.“ 

Here the reflection on thoſe wild 
lengths to which the folly of her paſſion 
Had tranſported her, made her again un- 
ableto proceed ; and the company were 
obliged to give a truce to their curioſity 
till the recovered herſelf enough to go 
on with her narrative, in the manner 
which will be ſeen in the ſucceeding 
Chapter. 


CH AFP. . 

WILL GRATIFY THE READER'S IM- 
PATIENCE WITH THE CONCLU=- 
SION OF MRS. 1 — s HISTORY ; 

AND ALSO WITH WHAT EFFECTS 
THE RECITAL OF IT PRODUCED 
IN THE MINDS OF THOSE WHO 
HEARD Ir. 


HE unfortunate Mrs. W 
having dried up her tears, and 
made the belt apology ſhe could to the 
ladies for this interruption, reſumed her 
diſcourſe in theſe words, | 
I took up my lodgings, on my ar- 
* rival here, faid ſhe, at the inn where 
LJalighted, and ſent immediately in 
© fearch of Celandine: he came the next 
© day; but his looks, before he ſpoke, 
c made me know how little he was 
b pleaſed with ſeeing me. I thought, 
« Madam,“ ſaid he, I ſaid enough 
46 to prevent you from coming hither ; 
and am ſurprized you ſhould att in 
6 a manner ſo contrary to my inclina- 
£ tion! 
© I told him that I found it impoſſi- 
£ ble to live ſo long a time without him, 
s and a great deal of ſuch fond idle 
4 ftuff; which he as little regarded as, 
indeed, it deſerved: he inſiſted on my 
return to London the next morning; 
£ which, after ſome tears, I at laſt pro- 
s giſed to do, on condition that he 
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* would dine with me that day. Tt was 
© with ſome difficulty I prevailed upon 
him to give me his company, even for 
© the few hours I requeſted it: nor 
© would J have taken ſo much pains to 
© obtain ſo ſmall a favour, if I had not 
* flattered myſelf with being able to 
vin him yet farther to my purpoſe, 

© But my hopes deceived me: in vain 
© I tried all ihe arts that love infpired 
me with; he was inflexible to all my 
© entreaties, unmoved by my endear- 
© ments, and treated all I ſaid to him 
© cn the ſcore of my ſtaying here with 
© ſo much contempt, that the pride and 
© ſpirit, which my paſſion for him had 
© but too much quelled, hegan to rouſe 
* themſelves in me. I told him that he 
nad no right to preſcribe the place of 
© my reſidence; that Bath was equally 
© as free for me as for himſelf; and 
© that I would not leave it. On this he 
© ſtarted up; and, with a countenance 
full of ſpite—* It is very well!“ ſaid 
© he; “you then may ſtay: but, I 
% fancy, you will find it extremely 
6 difficult to ſupport yourſelf either 
«© here, or any where elſe, without m 
& aſſiſtance; which, you may he aſ- 
« ſured, I ſhall never afford to one whe 
t acts in oppoſition to my will.” 
The conſideration of my wretched 
© circumſtances made me tremble at this 
© menace, and again reduced me ts 


* ſubmiſſion: I implored his pardon 


for the raſhneſs of my paſſion, and 
« promiſed I would hereafter do every 
thing as he would have me. This pa- 
£ cified him; and, fitting down again 
% I would have you,“ ſaid he, “be- 
„ have like a reaſonable woman, and 
«© one who knows the world: our 
% amour has been of a long continu- 
« ance; and you cannot expe& a man 
« like me ſhould always confine him- 


e ſelf to one object. To deal ſincerely 


& with you, I am here on the invita- 
cc tion of a woman of condition, whom 
% have the good fortune to be well 
«© with: if you offer to interfere with 
« my pleaſures, I have done with you 
© for ever; therefore it depends en- 
“e tirely on yourſelf to keep me your 
6c friend or not.“ 

It is amazing, even to myſelf, to 
© think how I had the power to conceal 
the agonies which rent my heart at 
© this impudent declaration: yet it is 
* certain that I did ſo; I avowed to do 

s every 
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t every thing he required of me, and 
© to regulate my conduct, hencefor- 
© ward, ſo as never to offend him. He 
© ſeemed pleaſed with my aſſurance; 
© put five guineas into my hand to de- 
© fray the unneceſſary expences, as he 
called it, of my coming hither; gave 


- 


and then left me to indulge the tran- 
ſports of a rage the more violent for 
having been ſuppreſſed. 

© I did not, however, waſte much 
time in giving way to emotions which 
would neither avail my love or my 
revenge. To think of doing what I 
had promiſed to him was far from 
me; I reſolved to ſee the face that 
had ſupplanted me in his affections: 
how afterwards I would behave I did 
not then conſider. This was the 
firſt great point on which my foul 
was fixed; and, to accompliſh it, I 
went that evening and hired a lodg- 
ing in the moſt private part of the 
town, The people of the houſe, on my 
ſignifying to them that I wanted an 
adroit boy, or young fellow, to run 
on 4 and wait en me, while I 


to one exactly fit for my purpoſe: he 
had been waiter at a coffee-houſe laſt 
ſeaſon when Celandine was here, and 
he knew him perfectly well. 

© The chief buſineſs I employed him 
in was to ftand ſentry near the houſe 
where Celandine lodged, to watch him 
wherever he went; to find out the 
names and characters of the perſons 
he viſited ; and to bring me an exact 


emiſſary I diſcovered' that he viſited 
here every day; that he conſtantly 
attended three ladies from hence to the 
walks, the long-room, the play, and 
all publick places; that one of theſe 
ladies he ſeemed moſt particularly 
attached to; and that ſhe was called 
Lady Speck. 

Mr. Lovegrove turned his eyes on 
Lady Speck, at theſe words, with ſome 
ſurprize : ſhe was in a good deal of 
confuſion, and cried out“ Your ſpy 
s was miſtaken in his intelligence in 
© this point: his attachment was equal 
5 tous all; and, I dare ſay, was equally 
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ardon me, Madam," reſumed the 
unfortunate hiſtorian; © I knew not 
then, nor am yet certain, to which of 


me a kiſs, wiſhed me a good journey; 


ſtaid at Bath, were ſo kind to help me 


account, By the diligence of this 


© you the name of Lady Speck belongs, 
© You will not wonder that, in thoſe 
© moments of my jealous rage, I wiſhed 
© deftrution on the charms that had 
© undone me: but this unlucky day, 
© above all, I was leaſt able to com- 
mand my paſhon ; the boy brought 
word that he had ſeen Celandine in 
© the walks with two of you, whom 
« preſently he quitred, and hurried to 
©. this houſe; on which I concluded the 
© thitd lady, who ftaid at home, and to 
« whom he was in ſo much hafte to re- 
«© tire, was the perſon whom I ſhould 
© henceforth 85 as my rival; and 
© at that inſtant, fired with emotions to 
© which reaſon can ſet no bounds, I 
« mvſlled myſelf up as you ſee, and ran 
© through the ſtreets like one broke 
© Jaoſe . Bedlam. On my coming 
© here I found the door open; a ſer- 
* vant-maid was doing ſomething in 
© the hall; and, on my enquiring for 
« Celandine, ſhe told me he had come in 
© a little before, and, ſhe believed, was 
© then in the arbour at the lower. end 
© of the garden; for ſhe had ſeen him 
© paſs that way. I flew directly to the 
© place ſhe mentioned; but the fury L 
© was in had ſo blinded me, that I did 
© not readily perceive the entrance. IL 
© heard the voice of my perfidious lover, 
© and thruſt my head through the lat- 
© tice; and my whole body had cer- 
© tainly broke through that ſlender par- 
© tition, if thoſe who occaſioned my 
©. deſpair had not that moment ruſhed 
© out of the place. At this fight diſ- 
© tration took poſſeſſion of my brain; 
© all hell, and it's worſt furies, were in 
© my heart; I drew my penknife, re- 
©. ſolved to ſheath it in the villain's 
© breaſt, But I know not how it was, 
continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
Jenny, you, Madam, were neareſt to 
me; and the blow I meant for him, 
in my miſtaken rage was aimed at 
you: what followed I am wholly 
ignorant of; for my diſappointed 
rage recoiling upon myſelf, together 
with the rude blow the villain gave 
me in wreſting the penknife from my 
hand, topped all the ſprings of life, 
till your charitable endeavours put 
them again in motion, and called me 
back to ſenſe, to ſhame, to miſery, 
© and the racks of thought.“ 
Thus did Mrs, M conclude her 
te:lious narrative, but did not give over 
{peaking 
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74 
ſpeaking till ſhe afreſh entreated pardon 
of the company for the diſturbance ſhe, 
had occaſioned in the family, and of 
Jenny in particular, who had ſuffered 
moſt through the extravagance ſhe had 
been guilty of; to which that ycung la- 
dy, with a great deal of ſweetneſs, 
though not without ſome bluſhes at the 
remembrance of Celandine's behaviour, 
replied in theſe terms: © I can eaſily 
« forgive the fright you put me into, 
faid ſhe, © as I know not but it was 
© your ſeaſonable mterruption which 
© chiefly preſerved. me from a worſe 
© miſchief than that which I was threat - 
© ened with by your miſtaken jealouſy.” 

© T did not know, my dear,” faid 
Miſs Wingman with a gay air, © that 
© the inclinations of Celandine were de- 
E voted to you; or that he left us fa 
© abruptly in the walks on purpoſe to 
© have the pleaſure of entertaining you 
© alone.” Jenny was about to make 
ſome anſwer, but was prevented by Mr. 
Lovegrove, who haſtily taking up the 


word, cried out—* It is difficult, Ma- 


© Cam, to know the real inclinations of 
© a man ſuch as Celandine; for I take 
© him, to be one of thoſe ſo elegantly 
© deſcribed by Mr. Rowe in his play 
© called the Fair Penitent— 


ee A ſinging, dancing, worthleſs tribe they are, 

& Who talk of beauties that they never ſaw, 

* And boaſt of favours that they ne'er en- 
66 joy'd.” 


In repeating theſe lines, he fixed his 
eyes on Lady Speck, who ſeeming more 
1 72 ordinarily penſive, and making no 
anſwer, he went on: The poet,” re- 
fumed he, throughout that whole per- 
© formance, ſhews himſelf very much 
© a friend to the ladies, eſpecially when 
© he gives them this advice: 


& Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom you 
ce truſt, 

& Would you but think how ſeldom fools 

; « zre juſt, 

* 80 many of your fex would not, in vain, 

« Of faithlefs men, and broken vows, com- 
6 plain. ; 

c Of all the various wretches love has made, 

& Howfew have been by men of ſenſe betray'd! 

& Convinc'd by reafon, they your power 
& confeſs, 

4 Pleas'd to be happy as you're pleas'd to 

ce bleſs; 

& And,conſcious of your worth, can never 
love you leſs,” 
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Here enſued a ſilence, which perhaps 
had continued yet longer, if it had not 
been broke by Miſs Wingman, that 
young lady having her thoughts more 
at liberty than any of the company, and 
who indeed loved talking ſo well, that it 
was a pain to her to forbear it for a con- 
ſiderable time. Turning towards Mrs. 
M „I am ſurprized, Madam, ſaid 
ſhe, © that your unfaithful lover, having 
* the confidence to avow his guilt, by 
© telling you that he came down to Bath 
© on the invitation of a woman of fa- 
© ſhion, you had not the curioſity to aſk 
© him the name and quality of the per- 
* ſon for whoſe ſake you were undone; 
© ſince he had ſo little diſcretion as to 
© Jet you into one part of the ſecret, he 
would certainly have made you ac- 
© quainted with the whole, if you had 
« defired it.“ In ; 

It muſt be.confe{led,” rejoined Jen- 
ny, © that ſuch an enquiry would have 
been highly natural in Mrs. M; 
© and, if anſwered to her ſatisfaction, 
might have ſaved her the trouble os 
employing an emiſſary to watch the 
. 
£ 
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motions of Celandine: but, for my 
part, I have little cauſe to wiſh it had 
been ſo; ſince it was to her miſtaken 
jealouſy I was indebted. for the ſea- 
ſonable relief I received from the in- 
ſolent impertinences of that vain and 
unworthy coxcomb.“ 


It is, alſo poſſible, Madam, cried 


Mr. - Lovegrove, in. an extraordinary 
emotion, * ſuch.an eclairciſſement might 
© have been attended with worſe conſe- 
© quences than you think. on. Who 
© can tell, added he,with ſtil} more ve- 
hemence, but that he might have men- 
© tioned the name of ſome lady who 
© wants not an admirer zealous enough 
© to have vindicated her reputation at 
© the expence of his own life, or that 

© of the traducer?* _ 
© I know not, replied Mrs, M, 
ſiching, © what conſequences may have 
been prevented, or What might have 
enſued, by the diſcovery of my rivals 
but this I am certain of, that I was ſo 
ſhocked at his ingratitude, ſo aſtoniſn, 
ed at his aſſurance, and ſo terrified 
with his menaces, that I had neither 
prefence of mind nor courage to put 
the queſtion to him.” | > 
Lady Speck, who had not ſpoke one 
ſyllable for a conſiderable time, now af = 
fected a prodigious gateie de cœur: 
© The demand you mean, ſaid ſhe, © I 
believe 


M 


this; andMrs.M 
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e believe would have been to very little 
« purpoſe; I dare anſwer Celandine 
© would have been ſtrangely puzzled to 
© have informed you in any particulars 


© of the fond lady for whoſe ſake he 


came to Bath: men of his romantick 
© diſpoſition worſhip images of their own 
© formation, boaſt of viſionary favours, 
© and take as much pleaſure in the ſha- 
© dow as others do in the ſubſtance.” 

© True, Madam,” cried Mr. Love- 
grove, gravely; but if they ſhould 
happen to aſſign real names to their 
ideal miſtreſſes, what but the blood of 
© ſucha villain could atone for his pre- 
< ſumption?” No reply was made to 
,thinking it would 
beſt become her to take leave of the com - 


pany, which ſhe did in the moſt reſpect- 
ful manner, every body aſſured her they 
pitied her misfortunes, and that they 
ſincerely wiſhed ſomething might hap- 
pen to extricate her from the labyrinth 
in which ſhe was at preſent involved. 
After ſhe was gone, there ſoon re- 
mained none but Miſs Wingman and 
Jenny to maintain a converſation. Mr. 
Lovegrove, a good deal diſconcerted at 


ſome paſſages he had heard related by 


Mrs. M——, pretending buſineſs call- 
ed him, went away; and Lady Speck, 
who was extremely out of humour, and 
had been at ſome pains to conceal it, 
took this opportunity of retiring to her 
cloſet, in order to compoſe the troubles 
of her mind, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


